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Al-ParHbi and His School examines one of the most exciting and 
dynamic periods b the development of medieval Islam, that period 
which ran from the late ninth century to the early eleventh century 
Al>, The Age is examined through the thought of five of its principal 
thinker* and labelled after the first and greatest of these, the Age of 
Faribi&m. 

It is demonstrated in this book that the gtear Islamic pliilosopher 
al-Farabt, called 'the Second Master 1 after Aristotle, produced a recog- 
nizable school of thought in which others pursued and developed 
some of his own intellectual preoccupations. 'This school of thought, 
which Ian Richard Nctton calls the 'School of al-farahi\ was influ- 
enced, by the thought of Plata Aristotle and Plorinus, but it was much 
more than a mere clone of Greek thought — chough one cannot 
ignore in all its work the profound Gnxk intellectual influence. Its 
adherents, including Yatya b 'Adi, Abu 5ulayman al-Sijistam, 
al-Amiri and Abu yayyan ai-TWrjjdi, are described and assessed in 
this volume. Their thought is treated in Al-Fwabi and His School with 
particular reference to the most basic questions which can be asked in 
the theory of knowledge or cpistcmology. The book thus fdls a lacuna 
itt the literature by using this approach to highlight the intellectual 
continuity which was maintained in an age of flux. Particular atten- 
tion is paid to the ethical dimensions of knowledge. 

lan Richard Nctton, who is a leading authority in the Held of 
Islamic philosophy and theology < has written a book which will 
appeal to all Arabisrs and Islamirists and students of philosophy, 
theology and ethics. He is Reader in Arab and Islamic Civilization and 
Thought at the University of Exctct, Among his many other public- 
ations is Allah Transcendent: Studies in the Structure md Semiotics ofhkmc 
Pkilosophy t Theology and Cosmology, also published by Routledge, 
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This series is designed to provide straightforward introductions for 
the western reader to Sortie of (he major figures and movements 
of Arabic thought. Philosophers,, historians, and geographers ate all 
seminal figures in the history of thought* and some names, such as 
Avettoes and Avicenna, are already parr of the western tradition. 
Mathematicians, linguistic theorists, and astronomers have as sig- 
nificant a parr to play as group of thinkers such as the Jllumi- 
narionists. With the growing importance of the Arab world on the 
international scene + these succinct and authoritative works will be 
welcomed not only by teacher*, and students gf Arab History and 
of philosophy^ hut by journalists, travellers, teachers of EFL, and 
businessmen — in fact any who liave to come ro an. understanding 
of this non- western culture in the course of (heir daily work. 
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And say: 'My Lord, increase me in knowledge 1 . 

Qur'anM: 114 

Knowledge i* infinite fiinee it originate* from and ends in God, 
who is the Absolute Known, Since knowledge is an aspect of 
divinity, seeking it, expanding and teaching it are considered 
important acts of divine worship. 

Wan Mohd Nor Win Daud, 
The Concept of Knowledge in hlam 
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As the title indicates, this book deals with the thought of thikt greai 
Islamic philosopher, aJ-FaiibL and that of some of his disciples. 
However, in an attempt to bring out the real significance and import- 
ance of these thinkers,, they have been viewed through what might be 
termed a specifically Ypisternological lens'. It is hoped that the fresh- 
ness of this approach will both illuminate many areas, of their thought 
— not just in the area of theory of knowledge — and indicate direc- 
tions for future research. The Prophet Muhammad, in a well-known 
tradition, bade his followers stxk knowledge even as for as China, The 
habit of travel in search of knowledge and learning became well 
established in medieval Islam. This book therefore examines the 
thought of five major medieval thinkers by concentrating specifically 
on rhe area of epistemology, Ir niUSI be stressed, however, that my 
book is not intended to be an advawzd textbook of Islamic cpistcmol- 
ogy. Rather, it is a primer which asks, and concentrates upon, the 
most basic questions which may be asked in this field. 
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THE AGE OF FARABISM 



The Second Master and Hi* Students 

The Age of al-Farabi — the ^Second Master/ after Aristotle 1 — and! of 
those who followed and developed his teachings was one of the 
richest intellectually in the entire development of medieval Islamic 
thought The age will be characterized Sere in this book as the Age of 
Farakism: ir will be defined as running from the birth of al-Firabi in 
AD 870 to the death of Abu l^ayyan al-Tawtidi in about AD 1023, 
The very useful term 'FarabimT itself] borrowed from and modelled 
on the usage of Ibrahim Madkour^ is designed to signal a philo- 
sophical current, worthy of respect in its wn right, which is not to be 
considered as a men; facsimile of ancient Greek thought. The histor- 
ical parameters AD 870-1023 provide a neat, if artificial Framework 
and structure within which to examine the phenomenon of Farabi&m, 
enclosing as they do four other major thinkers, apart from al-Farabi 
himself, who in one way or another interacted with, or were 
profoundly influenced by, the thought of the Second Master. These 
thitikers were: (l) Ya^ya b- *AdI (AD 893/4-974); (2) Abu Sulaymln al- 
Sijistaru [d. t AD 987/8); (.>) Abii 1-FJasan al- Amin (d. AD 992); and 
(4) Abu yayyin al-TawJudi (d. c AD 1023), It is the analysis of the 
thought and ideas of these four, together with those of al-Farabt 
(AD 870-950) — an intellectual current designated globally in this 
book as Tarabism' — which constitutes the matter of what is 
presented here. Particular attention will be paid throughout to the 
epistemologies espoused by the above-named thinkers. 

This is perhaps a suitable point to note, however, that the thought 
of Ibn Sina (aD 979-1 037), the most distinguished philosopher of all 
both in the east and the west to be influenced by al-Farabi/ is not 
treated within the compass of this book He has been created in many 
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places at considerable length elsewhere. 1 Furthermore; the four 
thinkers discussed here as members of what a being described as the 
*School of Faribi\ or adherents of Faubism, are a representative selec- 
tion only: it is not my contention that these four were the mly 
followers of al-Farabi. 

The Age of Faribism was one which encompassed major develop- 
ments on both the political and religious fronts: it was. certainly an age 
of deep instability and change, The few brief examples chat follow 
must serve to illustrate this primary and elemental fact. It is only 
stressed here because it was the disruptive backdrop against which the 
thinkers discussed in this work lived, taught, wrote, thought and died: 
the fabric of their thought — not to mention their lives — could not 
help but be scarred, or even invaded, by these twin motifs of insta- 
bility and change. 

At the beginning of the tenth cenrury M> the movement of the 
Qirimita, proponents of a complex theology akin to Ismillism, 
gained irtotnentutn: in An 930 Mecca was attacked, many pilgrims 
were killed and the Black Stone set in the Ka'ba was carried oE The 
{jaramija later returned it in AD 951. Though their action was 
probably directed more at the commercial ramifications of the 
pilgrimage to Mecca than the pilgrimage itself,* the attack was devas- 
tating in its symbolism, striking as it did at a literal cornerstone of 
Islamic ritual. It may be said to constitute a valid and startling para- 
digm f[>r the instability and change which beset the entire Age of 
FarabisjiL 

Other 'signs of the times' in that age are not difficult CO discover! 
earlier the Buyids, who were influenced by, and tolerant towards. 
Twelver Slii'ism, Zaydism and Muiniilism, had assumed eflfecrive 
control in Baghdad in AD °45. During the tenth century AD the star 
of the Shfrre r^amdinids rose and waned in Mosul and Aleppo, By 
onhtrast., that of the Itmaih Fatimids rose and became even stronger: 
Ismail! Islam achieved a political apotheosis with the capture of Egypt 
in AD 960 by the army sent by the fourth Fagiinid Caliph, al-Mu'izz 
(rejj. Ai> 953-75). 

It is no accident than Sliilsm, with its alternative and thus 
frequently divisive interpretation of early Jshm, should figure promi- 
nently in the few brief examples cited above, it as one author main- 
tains, the eighth and early ninth centuries AD were 'a period of 
revolutionary incubation' 6 tor the Isma"ilis h and indeed others,, then 
the tenth century AD, which comprises the major part of die Age of 
Farabism, may surely be accounted a period of revolutionary Sl^iie 
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germination and inteLJecrual efflctfescenct- Shilsm, in other words, is 
an integral thread in the backdrop of radical change which Con- 
fronted the authors described in this boot Al-Farabi's own Shi'ite 
leanings have been noted on more than one occasion. 7 

Al Farabi (t AD 870-950) 

Any description of al-FarabTs life is problematic* Unlike Jbn Sina,* he 
left no autobiography," 1 Furthermore, some of the primary source 
material is suspect." The brief biography dur follows is, therefore, a 
tentative reconstruction tram a variety of primary and secondary 
sources;^ it must not be regarded as definitive, 

Al-Farabi has achieved in both east and west,, across the centuries, 
near iini versa \ acclaim for his intellectual achievement ll So al- Amiri 
strikes a unique sour note in his apparent description of al-Farabj as 
L ouc of the modern pseudo-philosophers 1 {bd4 df-faddelk min d-muta^ 
fciafiity* Part of the problem in surveying al-Farabi's life lies in 
separating the legend ft om rlie fact and making sonic sense of what 
remains despite considerable ub.se uri ties. Al-Farabi's linguistic talents, 
for example, have clearly been much exaggerated. Jbn Khallikan's 
statement that al-Farabi told the Fjamdanid Prince, Sayf al-Dawla {teg. 
AD 944/5-9d7]T h that he was proficient in more than seventy 
languages 1 ^ is,, in Madkours neat phrase, 'more akin co the fabulous 
than to exact history*. 1 * Second, the true nature of al-Farabi's much- 
vaunted poverty and asceticism 17 has been queried by some [ike 
Walzer Certainly there was no guarantee that the wearing of sufi or 
ascetic-style apparel indicated an Internal sufi or mystical dispo- 
sition, 1 * A firtil example of the inherent difficulties in separating the 
truth from the legend lies in the circumstances of al-Farabi's death: do 
we, for example, accept with Ibn Ahi Usayh-fa, Ibn Khallikau and Ibn 
nl-Qjfri that be died {naturally) in Damascus? Iy Or is al-Bayhaqi's 
report (which maintains that al-Farabi wis attacked and killed by 
robben while travelling from Damascus to Ascalon} more worthy of 
credence? 10 The search for the historical Firabi, like that for rhe 
historical Jesus, goes on; and the demythologtring of al-Fifibi, at least 
as far as Ins life is concerned,, is clearly a prerequisite before any defini- 
tive biographical sketch can be attempted. None of what has been said h 
however* detracts from or invalidates in any way the substance of his 
thought embodied in a. huge multitude of writings, nor the magni- 
tude of his intellectual achievement which those writirtgs manifest 

The precise date of al-Farabi's birth is unknown, but it is generally 
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reckoned to have been around AI> 870. He appears to have been born 
into i military family of Turkish origin in the village at Wisij, farab, 
in Turkestan. The derails of al-Farabi*s. childhood are exceedingly 
obscure. However, wt know that be learned Arabic in Baghdad and 
thac later* he studied Arabic grammar with Ahu Bakr ibn al-Sarraj 
(f. AD &?5-92S/9)l In view of al-Farabi's expertise in logic and philos- 
ophy^ perhaps the cuosc interesting names among bis teachers were/ 
these of the Nestorian Christian Yu^anna ibn Haylan (d- between 
AD 90S and AD °32) and the great logician Abu Bishr M,atta ibn 
Yiinus (d, AD °40). Ibn Khallikin claims cliat die majority of al- 
Farabi's books were written in Baghdad; 21 but the evident attraction 
of this city + where he achieved fame and pre-eminence as a writer and 
thinker, did not prevent travel to other parts of the Arab world, most 
notably to £gypt, to Damascus — where he is alleged go have worked 
as a warden or gardener (hdjfHr) 23 - to yarrih and to Hamdanid 
Alcppa Although some scholars do not seem to have been unduly 
warned by this gardening episode^ 1 Badawi has queried the reliability 
and plausibility of such a tale, if it took place when al-Farabi was Al- 
ready under the patronage of Sayf al-Dawla, 3 * It is quite possible that 
this story, like so much alleged about che life of al-Farabi, is part of 
the broader myth, the attempt by later writers to establish a paradigm 
of an antinamian scholar-gipsy, Al-Farabi's 'posturing' in sufi garb 
{bi-zayy ahl al-imwwuf) at the fjhmdfrid court and elsewhere fro 
which we have already alluded), would fit neatly into the theory of 
such a paradigm." 

A final event in his life, which allegedly took place at the 
f^amdimd court in Aleppo, where the ruler $jyf al-DawU had 
become the patron of al-Firlbi, may be adumbrated here, ft is given 
as a last illustration of the way in which che myth keeps merging with, 
or at least intruding upon, the reality in any attempt at a coherent 
account ^f the philosopher's life. 

I 'bar al-Karibi berime expert in both practical musicianship and 
theoretical musicology is beyond question. 2 * Indeed, he wrote a huge 
work on music entitled The Great Book of Music {KitSb al-Musiqa al- 
K<thir)y 2Jf but the account of his playing before the ruler at the 
i.lamdanid court has clearly become embroidered with time and must 
surely belong to the stuff of legend, A version of what is undoubtedly 
che same basic story is recounted by both al-Bayhaqi and Ibn Khal- 
likan; iH it is the letter's account of al-Farabi playing before Sayf al- 
Dawla which Ls translated here: 
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Sayf al-Dawla dismissed them [the r utaiwd'] and remained alone 
with al-F arabL Then he said to him* ^Would you Like TO Car? 1 
Al-Farabi said,, 'No. 1 So he said to him* 'Would you like to 
drink?* Al-Farabi said, L No,' Sayf al-Dawla said, 'Would you like 
co Listen [to some music]? 1 Al-Farabi said, "Yes. 1 So Sayf al- 
Dawla gave otders for the silvers to be brought in and each 
expert in this an came it. with a variety of musical instruments. 
But each time one of tbem played on his instrument* al-Farabi 
found fault with him. saying H You have made a mistake! 1 Then 
Sayt al-Dawla said to him,, 'Have you any proficiency in this 
art?" AJ-Farabi said *Yes.' He then drew from his waist a leather 
bag {Uianfn^ opened k and drew from it some reeds (idltt), 
which he put together; Then he played on them, whereupon all 
who were an the tmjlis laughed, Then he rook them to pieces 
and put them together another way, and when he played on 
them, everyone in the tttajUs cried. Then he took diem to pieces 
[yet] again, put them, together differeni3y > played on them and 
everyone in the mafiis, even die doorkeeper, feJl asleep. And al- 
Farabi went out 1 *' 

One of die most fascinating aspects of this story is that a version o( 
it is also reproduced in die lUsa'il of the Ikhwan al-$af a 1 .* which may 
lend some support to a theory which I have aired elsewhere about a 
common source for some of the writing of both al-Faribi and the 
ikhwan 5 ' En the Ikhwan 1 * account (which appears twice in the Rdiii'it, 
the first time, appropriately,, at the beginning of The EpiiiU on Musk), 
the protagonist is an unknown 'tramp* (r'pwiwi mlfilh 'l-fifi, *aiayhi thyob 
mtkiftny 2 or 'hermit-like' figure (imrtff mthtk 1-jfiil 'ai&yhi thiyah d- 

There arc tunes and melodies which cart translate souls from 
one state to another and change their character* from one oppo- 
site to another An example of that is the tale which is told of a 
group of musical devotees who gathered at a dinner party held 
by a great notable. This man ranked them in his majlis according 
to their skill in their art, Then a man of shabby appearance, 
dressed in shabby clothes, entered, and the major-domo (lit, 
jii{iib al-majtit) placed him higher than all of them. Their faces 
exhibited their disquiet at that. The major-domo wished to 
demonstrate [the new guest's] superiority and calm the others' 
anger. So he asked him to let them hear something of his art. 
The man took out some pieces of wood which were with him. 
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put them together and stretched [some] strings over them. He 
then played in such & way that it made all who wet c in the tmjlis 
laugh from the pleasure, and happiness and delight which 
seized their souls. Then he altered [the strings] and played a 
different tunc which made everyone cry because of the delicacy 
of the melody and the sorrow which invaded their hearts. Then 
he altered [the strings again] afjd played in such a way that it 
sent everyone to sleep, [The njah| then tose and went out and 
no further news was heard of hinv u 

The Ikhwan al-$afa h do not give any positive name or identity to 
this strange, shabby Pied-Piper figure who attends the dinner in such 
an odd way and with such a virtuoso display of musical skill. Indeed, 
both rhis account and the otie which appears later in the kma'it* 
stress that nothing further is heard of the visitor, Surely it would not 
be too tar-fetched! (depending, of course, on the date allocated to the 
compilation of the Rtwi'il) to suppose that the mystery musician was 
al-Farabi himself? After all, we have already noted his penchant for 
wearing shabby, suf i -style apparel 3 '" There is also a striking similarity 
in some of the vocabulary, as well as the narrative, between the 
accounts of Ibn Khallikan and the ikhwan, Ultimately, however, this 
must remain a matter of conjecture, 

Al-Farabi is renowned as the author of many well-known works, 
notably that which is customarily abbreviated as Tfre Virtuous City [ai- 
MaAina di-Fa^Ha), Some of these will be alluded to where necessary in 
the course of this bnok. The purpose of these few brief remark* is to 
present an introduction to Farabi the man; if the account appears to 
lack real coherence, this is because no full chronological account is 
possible from the primary Arabic sources at our disposal. What we 
can say with some degree of certainty is that al-Farabi's life repre- 
sented a striving for order against a background of Instability and 
changed" It was also the product of a highly eclectic milieu where al- 
Firibi, die student of a Nesrorian Christian,, Yuhanni ibn Flaylan, 
among others, inhabited che court of rlie Shi'ite Sayf al-Dawla, Al- 
Farabl'i life there represents hot so much frufr asceticism versus court 
luxury, as the (admittedly self-conscious and even posturing) 
independence of the free spirit, the man who has and wants little, 
versus the interdependence and mutual flat eery of everyday court life. 
Philosophy represented free thinking or, better, the fcretltm to think 
and it was underpinned by Sayf al-DawLV subsci*iption to him <?f 
four dirhams a day; 1 * 
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Yabyi h. AdI (AD S0 J74-974) 

Of Yajjya L. T Adi, Ibn Abi U$aybi r a wrote: 

He was supreme in his age in [intellectual] leadership and 
knowledge of the philosophical sciences, tic studied under Abu 
DisJir Matti and Abu Nasr al-Farabi and several others^ He was. 
unique in Jus rinie. By religion he was a Monophysite Christian 
{tea Huidhkdhitku min ntddhdhih dl-Na^am di-Yd 'tjukyya). He had 
considerable proficiency iti ttatobiion and translated (torn 
Syriac into Arabic. He [also| wrote much and produced Several 
books^ 

Elsewhere, however a note of caution intruded^ 

The excellent Yafcya b. 'Adi CortifHKed a Syriac atid Arabic 
commentary on the Sophistic |i £lenchi|, I have seen most ol it 
and estimate that it comprises about two-thirds of the work, 1 
presume that he completed it, but after his dcarh it could not be 
found among his. books. My opinions abour rhis fluctuate. 
Sometimes I ihink that he may have destroyed it because he was 
dissatisfied with it, while at other times I suspect that it wis 
stolen, which I consider more likely. He produced the said 
translation before compiling his commentary, hence it is a little 
obscure^r he did noi always grasp the meaning coneitly and based 
his translation on the Syriac iexn wl 

This idea that Ya^yl's scholarship was not quite all \i should have 
been was reiterated even more powerfully by his student Abu Hayyin 
a[-Taw£iidi who attended Yard's nidjiis and who mixed plaudits with 
some fairly damning and calculated indie cments uf his master's 
academic abi licies. 

As for Yabya b, ' Adi, he was a mild-mannered, timid shaykh who 
was lousy at interpretation and expressed himself hadly. But he 
wis kindly iti the elucidation of divergent [question*!- He 
outshone the majority of this group in his majtis. He was not a 
very rigorous metaphysician (Ul tva lam yaktttt y&ludk hi 'Uliahiy- 
ydt) and would become laboured 41 and make mistakes in die 
exposition of [metaphysics]. What was sublime Jin metaphysics) 
was obscure to him, let alone what was subtle. [Yet] be ran a 
splendid salon (lit, tm kina mubarak al-majlis)- 1 * 

Modern opinion, however has not always been as liarsli as that of 
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Yabyi h s contemporaries by any means. Majid Fakhry, for example, 

characterizes the philosopher as 'far more tlian a simple dragoman of 
Syriac-Grcck learning' ami believes rhai he 

deserves a place all his own in the narrative oi philosophical and 
rheological controversy during die renin century- His vast 
erudition is shown by numerous accounts that credit him with 
preserving and disseminating, very often in his own hand- 
writing, some of the more important philosophical or logical 
rents prized so highly by scholars and patrons of learning.* 3 

Ln the light of these remarks then, and despite the derogatory 
comments of al-Tawbidu we may share the surprise of Khahl Samir 
that the name of Yahya b. 'Adi did not find a distinguished and 
rightful place in the first or third volume of die new edition of the 
EnqKiopaeJia of Islam." For even the most casual acquaintance with his 
works shows that, diough he was a Christian, he was one whose 
scholarship and thought, particularly in the Aristotelian field, had an 
impact oh the general development of tenth^century scholarship and 
thinkers. Christian #nd Muslim. A glance at any list of his disciples 
and students, of both faiths, bears immediate witness ro rhai/ s He 
might have been a Monophysite Jacobite Christian and worked from 
within the framework which his faith dictated, but the range of his 
academic education and interests, expressed in his writings was 
undrcumscribed by narrowly sectarian religions boundaries, H ' We 
have only to note the names of two of his most distinguished teachers 
in Baghdad to realize the truth of this; one was the great Muskm al- 
Farabi; the other was the Nesfvrian Qiristian Abu mshr Matta ibn 
Yutius. And a brilliant man such as Yaby a {whatever his academic 
imperfections might have been). Could hardly have studied under two 
such celebrated teachers and remained himself h mp autetir mineftr 1 ' or 
' Hi; pfiibs#phe dp i?t$nd ardre V 

Yafcyas correct full name is considered by modern scholars to Jiave 
been Abii Zakariyya Yabya b. 'Adi b. Hamid b. Zakariyya al-Takriti/ H 
though variations clearly exist." He was born in Takrit. a town 
roughly one hundred miles to the north i>f Baghdad, iu AI> 893 or ft°4 
but he lived most of his life in Baghdad where he died in AD 974. By 
this time he had become the most distinguished Baghdad* philos- 
opher of lib age,* 1 Yitya was buried in the Christian Church of St 
Thomas in a quarter of north-west Baghdad.* 1 He was succeeded as 
intellectual leader in diat city by the equally famous Muslim thinker 
and philosopher Abu Sulaymin al-Sijistini, one of his former disci- 
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pies who will be considered in the course of this book and whom 
Endress- characterizes as becoming the 'spitirus rector of the falasifa of 
Baghdad after the master bad djed\*- 

A less well-known fact about the life of Yalayi is (hit, like many 
great pliilosophers before and after him, it is cleat that he. wis unable 
to earn his living from philosophy alone, and was obliged to support 
himself by copying and selling books. Anecdotes told about his job as 
a copyist bear witness to his prodigious laboun in this Held but also 
underline the immense intellectual substrate and apparatus which, 
Consciously or Unconsciously* must have been built up by the philos- 
opher in his own mind, and formed a scJid platform rot his uwn writ- 
ings. His was a vigorous, one-man cottage industry — bv no means 
uncommon for a scholar — of buying, selling. Collecting, copying and 
translating, not to mention commenting* which embraced works as 
diverse as those by the well-known Muslim exegete of the Qur in, 
al-Tibari (ad 839-921), the great Greek philosophers Plato and 
Aristotle, and Yaiya's own master al-Farabi, as well as much by the 
Muslim scholastic theologians- Indeed, it would be fait to say that 
Yabyi b, 'Adi's work as a copyist and translator constituted the 'post- 
graduate* course which succeeded the "undergraduate 1 studies initially 
undertaken in Baghdad with al-Farabi and Abu fiishi Matta ibn 
Yunus, It was clearly vital ior his own written work." 

This volume will assess, in due couree> the contribution of Y*fcyi + s 
own writings in a variery of fields. However, this brief biographical 
introduction should not end without drawing attention, again briefly, 
co two major and contrasting works in his corpus: first, Yafciya 1 * skills 
as a Christian theologian axe epitomized in his famous rebuttal of an 
anti-Trinitarian polemic by the 'Father of Islamic Philosophy^ Abu 
Yusuf Ya'oub ibn Jsfeiq al-Kindi (d after AD #G6)^ Fak hry has rightly 
stressed that Yafrya's ^standing in the history of Isiainie theological 
thought is such that he is one of die few Christian scholars of the 
period to have taken an active pate in theological debates with his 
Muslim contemporaries 1 , and that 'he is one of the few Christian 
authors whose Theological views ate quoted or discussed by subse- 
quent Muslim authors*^ Al-Kiudi's original polemic is, a|as» lost but 
it is possible to reconstruct al-Kindi s arguments with some accuracy 
from Yafcya 1 * response. 56 The latter goes by the long title Exposition of 
the Error of Abu YOsufYdquh ibn Isjufa &UKindi } in hii Tttatise ( A Rebuttal 
oj the Christians' (Tabyin Gnalaf Abt Yusaj Ydquh ibn hfyiq at-KindiJt 
Mat^kiihafil-Rgdd^ial-Na^ray 

Second, in one of only a small number of Arabic treatises on ethics 
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still extant, 5 * Ya^iya b. 'Adi shows his mastery in a quite different field: 
his Rejittemntit of Character [Tnhiiklh al-Akkfcq) work* from (he 
premise that man will naturally follow the evil tendencies in his 
nature,, unless such tendencies are checked by proper 'refinement'' or 
education of his character and morals.- The theme will be pursued 
latet iti ilii?, book. Yafrya's ethical work h simply menrioned here ai ^ 
second, arid t:otitrastitJ^, piece of scbolatsbip n> illustrate another facet 
of the multifarious interests of the Baghdad! philosopher. 

Abu Sulayitiin al-Sijistanl (c* AD 913V+-AD 987/8)" 

Like Ya^ya b. 'Adi* 1 Abu. Sulaynian al-Sijistatu also bore the title The 
Logician' [al-Mattfiqi).'* 1 Lbn Abi Usaybia gives his full name as Abu 
Sulayman Muhammad b, Tahir K Bahrain aUSi|ist3ni, ri ' 1 He may be 
reckoned a full member of the 'School oFFarabi' + or adherent of what 
wc have termed 'Farabism 1 , via his acknowledged master Yahya^ 
and, as we have already noted, the student succeeded the master as 
intellectual leader in Baghdad. 

The exact dates of al-SijisranTs, birth and death remain somewhat 
problematic and can only be approximated- Indeed, we are rather 
badly informed about the whole of the philosopher's life. He appears 
to have spent the early pan of his youth in the region which the Arabs 
knew as Sijisran (Le. Sistan) where he was born* and later studied juris- 
prudence. He was a member of the Hanafi School of Law. From the 
point of view of philosophical study, al-Sijistani's most important 
master, apart from Yabya b- 'Adi, in Baghdad was the almost equally 
famed Matta ibn Yunus, It is unclear exactly when al-Sijistani arrived 
in Baghdad bur it was probably before AD 938, He joined Ya^ya b, 
'Adi's circle and began to establish himself as one who would be 
ranked among the most famous philosophers in the city of Baghdad 
and, indeed, in his age. As a student of Yabya, he eschewed rcKtual 
editorial work of the kind for which Yajayi's circle was famed + and 
c:nTu-eTiir;iU'cl instead on pure philosophy, 4 * lbn al-Qiffi alleges that 
al-Sijistani was both one-eyed and suffering from leprosy, but it is 
clear that such reports should be treated with immense caution,** 

Although most of his intellectual and academic life was centred on 
Baghdad, where he was fortunate enough to gain the support and 
patronage of the Buyid Prince 'AaVd al-Dawla {teg. AD 978-83), he 
alsn visited the philosophical artd cultural circle attached Eo the 
^aiiarid Abu Ja'far A^mad b. Muhammad b. Khalaf b, al-Layth. The 
latter ruled as king in Sjjistin from AD 923-oX rt7 This kind of 
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academic visiting bean witness not only to the frequent Court patronage 
of scholars and uiteHcccuals by & wide variety of riders, but underlines 
also die growth of al-Sijistam's pmlutiopiucal reputation and the way 
in which he spread his philosophical mantle, He may indeed have 
visited Sijistin several times in his role of 'visiring professor* and ii is 
fascinating to note that the group of scholars that congregated at the 
cLiurt there stems to have been quite distinct from the Baghdad sct. +lH 
Al-Sijistani alio wrote poetry but it is considered by modern 
schohts to be mediocre stuff. The philosopher himself seems to have 
been aware of his own poetic limitations." 1 ' Ii is on his philosophical 
ocuvne thar his fame rests, the system of which, 'like that of most of the 
other members of his environment had a strong Netj-platonir 
Colouring', This, comment of Stem's will be developed later. 7 " Unlike 
Ibn Sini and Ibn Rushd, al-Sijistitd h s works did nor find a Latin trans- 
lator and so rhc scholastic Middle Ages in the west remained in igno- 
rance of what he had written and cherished other Arab and Persian 
anchors instead/ 1 Had the Latin translators been aware of AM 
Sulayman al-Sijisxani, however,, it is his Cupboard afWisdam [§bum <tt- 
Hrfcma) which wuuld have undoubtedly caught their attention. The 
considerable merits of this work have been vaunted by modern 
scholars, 71 containing as ir dtses 

in principle , . . innumerable dicta of 'wise men' [^ukstm^ non- 
Muslim and Muslim, chiefly but by no means exclusively on 
ethical and metaphysical subjects. These are usually represented 
as rcat dicta, i.e. spoken opinions, hut sometimes as quotations, 
from a written work, . . r The form of the book thus presupposes 
4 considerable period during which translations of philo- 
sophical texts were in the hands of rhc Arabic reading public. 
There is no reason to think chat the dicta, even where, as is 
usually the case, we cannot trace them, have been invented by 
Abu Suhiman. His book has plainly a derivative character, and 
is in fact a compilation depending on earlier sources. 71 

Further comment will* of course, he made upon this most notable of 
the known works of al-Sijistam in due course. 

Whether one sees Abu Sulayman al-Sijistani as a temporal link 
between al-Farabl and Ibn Sana, 7 * or whether one stresses that he 
should tattler be viewed as 'a precious link in the chain of transmis- 
sion of knowledge from the world of late classical a iniquity ro the 
world of Islam', 7 * al-Sijistaiu's place in the history of Islamic philos- 
ophy in general, and Farabism in particular,, is secure even if ir is not 
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hugely important He may have tacked the real originality of, for 
example, al-Firibit but then so did Ibn Sina in several respects. He 
may defy near classification and be imbued 4$ much with the Aristo- 
telian as, the Neophtotiic. 7 * And it is true that he did not have a great 
impact on Ehe Islamic philosophers who came after him. 77 His signif- 
icance, as Kraemer stresses, lies in his being part of a chain of know- 
ledge and an epitome of the learning of his age, It is for this Last aspect 
that he is of value to us for study in this volume and it is, therefore, 
from this perspective that we will later survey his work, unhampered 
by considerations of greatness or otherwise in the hierarchy of islamic 
philosophers. 7 * 

A final theme, or question, in al-SijistanTs life might be considered 
here which is also a theme informing sonic of what follows in this 
volume: what is the relationship between philosophy atid knowledge, 
on the one hand, and lite, particularly in in political aspects, oti the 
orher? The theme, or question, is clearly underpinned by the fact of 
patronage, financial or otherwise, which so many worldly political 
figures gave to poets and scholars, almost as a kind of intellectual 
variant on the almsgiving, voluntary and obligatory, enjoined by 
Islam. Salvation, according to this paradigm, was achieved for the 
ruler or politician by his support of an academic elite rather than a 
downtrodden underworld which lacked the brain or influence to 
tease J mm [liar ruler a few dinars or at least his re&pcct and protec- 



tion,™ 



AJ-Sijislaiu's response was uncompromising, at least after the death 
of a benefactor! Philosophy was [he only true \vay of life 1 and Courtly 
patronage could not be allowed to obscure the correct philosophical 
attitude towards political power. As, Abu Sulaymin said when *A^ud 
al-Dawla died, and his philosophical corerie re-enacted the scene of 
the ren philosophers round the Coffin of Alexander the Great: This 
person weighed this world improperly, assigning it an excessive value. 
Suffice it to say that seeking gain in this world he lost Jiis soul."' 



'I*, 



Abu + l-Hasarj Muhammad b. Yusuf al- Amin {d. AD 902) 

Whatever al-AmirTs view of al-Farabi,* 1 there can be no doubt about 
the impact which the latter had on the former as far as al- AmirTs 
writings were concerned-^ Like al-Sijistiru, therefore, he ranks as a 
member of whar we arc terming the ochod of Farabi* and it is from 
this point of view chat he will primarily be considered in this volume. 
Indeed, he has much in common with al-Sijistani; like him *hc 
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employs a fine Arabic style with an abundance oi Persian maxims or 
Greek apophthegms; like him, he is in search of a Neuplatofiic 
formula which will suit his Age and his nation'," 1 A final, more 
obvious point of similarity which might be mentioned here is that 
borli philosophers inhabited the age of the ftuyids. which lias been 
described neatly as 'eminently a period of tensions and controversies 
ot which the echo, however feeble h reaches, us through die works of 
Miskawayh and al-Taw^di\ Vadcl asks whether it is necessary to 
state that it h religion 'principally conceived in a Persian fashion 
Under its philosophical aspect' which is at the heart of both debate 
andjoust. Hj 

Al-Amiri was bom in an early part or' the tenth century AD in 
Nlwbur (Nishapurji Not a great deal is known about his early life, 
though we do know that he studied under the famous Abu Zayd al- 
Balkhi (t . AD 850-534} who was skilled in both ger.igraphy and phil- 
osophy. Of this al-Balkhi, Vader has written: 'Our Khurasanian 
philosopher was as a matter of fact a disciple of the famous Abu Zayd 
Ahmad b. Sahl al-BalkhL an essayist who wrote on a variety of 
subjects, a man of diverse propensities, a complex personality'." 

Later, in Rayy, ar-Amiri gained die patronage of the Buyid wmtr 
Abu 1-Fadl b. il- Amid (d, AD 970) and that of Ibn al-Amid + s son 
who succeeded his father and was called Abu 'l-Far^ DhQ 1-Kifaya- 
tayn (d. AD 976). After visits to Baghdad in ALJ 970/1 and 974/5, 
al-'Amiri was back in Khurasan by All ^80. He is known to have been 
writing in Bukhara in AD 985/6 and to have died in Nisabur in 
AD 992, 

Perhaps rhc most interesting period of his life is, that which he 
spent in Baghdad and about which we are better informed, It is clear 
that he made himself excremely unpopular with the resident Baghdad 
philosophers. It remains a matter of debate wherlier this was due to a 
genuine 'provincial' behaviour crti the part of al-'Amiri, or to a closed- 
circle elitist and coterie mentality, which might at that time have 
been hostiJe to 'outsiders' like at- r Amin\ Al-Tawfcidi s view of the 
philosopher was somewhar ambivalent: he was characterized as one 
who h because of his tcdiousness, boorish nature and harsh character 
{li-kozfixatihi wa gliila$ fih^M «u Jafd' tihuttHfikiy, frightened others 
away* Clearly, however, a large amount of xenophobia lurked 
beneath the sophisticated philosophical veneer of Baghdad. It is 
equally clear that the contempt Felt by the Baghdadis for ai-Amiri 
was reciprocated in abundance." 7 

Al- Ajniri was a prolific author with more than seventeen works to 
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his crtdir." 11 Of these, three are of particular interest and will be 
referred to in greater or lesser detail in the course of this book: (i) On 
tiring Happy and Causing Happtnea {Kitdh at-Sa'ada wa 1-l/ad)f* (h) On 
Making Known the Virtues of Islam (Kitab al-ftatn hi Mdriaqib di-tffjjfl); 
and (it!) On the Afffrlife^KitBh at-Amad'ala 't-Anad). {The translation of 
the Arabic title bene is Rowso-n's; see the Bibliography,) The study and 
publication of such works Las served Co revive al-'Amiri's once 
flagging reputation, 11 " On Being Happy is important, however because, 
as well as constituting a welcome addition to known treatises on 
Islamic political philosopKy H it is, in Arberry's words,, full of valuable 
'quotations from Greek and Sassaman sources, some of which are 
otherwise lost, [This] gives the work of Abu l-Hasan ibn Abi Dhart 
[a]- r Amin] gi considerable value,' Arberry concluded his remarks by 
saying that he knew 'of no other Arabic writer who cites Aristotle and 
Plato so freely and so accuratcly f . u - 

Yer aJ-Amiri is not just a Platonist or AristoDchan; his philosophy 
is an H amalgam of Neoplatonism and AristoEelianisin' even if done 
in "a rather conventional' way?* Such combinatioiis were not un- 
common; The Episiies {Rasa 'il) of the Brethren of Purity [Ikhwan ai- 
$afa J ) provide an excellent example of a test infused with both 
Aristotelianism and Neoplatonism, And if On Be fhjj Happy represents 
the Aristotelian aspect of this, then On the Afterlife emphatically and 
directly represents the Ncoplitonicy^ written as it was L to validate the 
notion of immortality, or rather resurrection {al-qiyama)'? 1 

Hnally. On Making Knawn the Virtues t>J hkn\ il-Ahlifi's phi]t>- 
sophical defence of Islam, is a notable work of apologetic which is 

as much the witness of a conscience as an ideological and his- 
torical achievement. This witness implies a constant toil 
throughout an austere and father rugged life, and perhaps also 
the existence of a philosophical tradition nearer to Islam than 
that of the philosophers {fa-lMfa)!* 

The three volume* briefly described above illustrate three different 
facets of aJ-'Aniiri's thought: the Platonic and Aristotelian* the 
NeopLuonic and the philosophically apologetic However, there is a 
fourth and final one which dicsctves to be touched upon here since it 
sets d-'Amiri apart from some, but not all, his brother philosophers. 
This is the suf i dimension of his life and thought 

Mysticism and philosophy have frequently taken root in die same 
mind throughout the long history of intellectual development in the 
Near and Middle East- One has only to think of the great \W Sini 
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(AD 979-10.17) and, after him, aJ-Suhrawardi (ad 1153-91) and Ibn 
al-Arabi [AD 1165-l24(fy to realize the truth of this. AJ-'Aimri 
appears from the evidence not to have belonged to a particular suf i 
order fjariqa), but to have been an itinerant sufi." Kracmcr holds that 
al-Amiri was part of an intellectual tradition which merged a native 
jufi asceticism with a Platonic philosophical elitjsm- w This tradition 
musi haw hft-n djboratrd in ;l bcx>k which hi- is known in have 
written on sufism , w 

In the light of all this, it is perhaps clearer why al- r Amin disturbed 
the rosy status quo of the Baghdad philosophers, Butjxrhaps h also, as 
Rowson suggests, the principal reason why al-'Amiri and his fellow 
philosophers fe-JI out was that while the Latter wished to preserve a 
division between philnwiphy and Islam H al-Amiri wanted to bring the 
two closer together and persuade the 'ttltnttd' to approve of philosophy 
with a positive spirit,""* 

Abu tfayyan al-Tawbidi (c. AD 922-32 to r. AD 1023) 

r AJl b Muhammad b. al- Abhis Ahij Hayyan al-Taw^Idt was t>ne of 
the most dynamic and informative members of the group which we 
have termed the 'School of Farabi 1 . His name derives not from the 
Arabic word indicating a belief in die absolute unity of God {tawhid) 
bur from its homonym which denotes a species of Iraqi dates. 1 *" 

Abu Hayyan's place of birth is uncertain. It may have been in 
places as far apart as Baghdad, Shiria, Ntsihiir or Wastj. We are 
similarly ill-informed of his early life and adolescence. What is 
known is that he later studied grammar and Shift 1 Jaw in Baghdad, as 
well as philosophy. His most important masters in the Jaitcr field 
were YaT/ya b. *Adt, whose lectures he attended in AD 971,, and Abii 
Sulayniau al-SijLstaul 

Exactly when Abii Hayyan arrived for the first time in Baghdad is 
also uncertain. However, he seems to have regarded this as his prin- 
cipal biHt throughout his lite, thottgh. he made several forays tO Other 

places: we find him in Mecca, for example, in AD 963, and later, in 
Kayy where in AD 977, he commenced a three-year tour of duty in 
the employment of die Mu'tazili waxir ai-^abib Ibn r Abbad (aD 918- 
9-5). George Houranj characterizes the lacier as 'himself a talented 
scholar and writer but more notable as a wealthy and generous patron 
of letters', 1 *' The UHUirand the secretary-courtier al-Tawfeidi did not 
get on together and their mutual animosity is described in a number 
of anecdotes. As Kracmcr puts it 
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Again he met with disappointment. As usual, his talents were 

unappreciated. He was forced 10 da the menial and dreary work 
it( a copyist, an employment which, as lie put it, was hardly 
lacking in Baghdad Me ebsbed with his patron on perscmal and 
doctrinal grounds. He vented his spleen against the viziers, ibn 
al- r Amid and Ibn Abbad, in his Akhitiq (or Dhamm or MalMlib) 
alAVazirayn \Tke Ciwracter or Censure or Defects of the Two 
IVazirs], wherein the faults oi rhe two viziers are recounted. 11 * 3 

AJ-TawtldJ made an impecunious return to Baghdad in AD 980 
where he first found employment in a hospital and then with the 
ttmrj'r Ibn Sa r dan (d. AD 984^ die waxir who figures in Abti Hayyan's 
most famous work. The Book of pieasitte mi Conviviality (Kitdb tfi- 
jTjnATW r t-Mtt'arma) t which has been accurately viewed as ** kind of 
philosophical Arabian Nights'. m Now his fortunes, took a turn for the 
better Trom Jowly copyist he rose to (he proud station of constant 
boon-companion at the soirees of Ibn Sa'dan." 105 

However, Ibti Sa'dan's execution in AD 984 meant that Abu 
Hayyan was left wirb no strong protector or patron. The last years of 
hi j life resemble his ftrst in that we know very little about them. He 
left Baghdad and went into retirement in Shiraz, buttling his books in 
a fever o( ascetic piety- He appears to have fallen on hard rimes and 
to have died a somewhat embittered and disappointed man in 
AD 1023."* 

It is possible that Abu Hiyyin may have been responsible, to a 
certain extent, for the woes that beset him. As we have already noted 
he was clearly hot an easy man to get on with. He tell out with at least 
two mtzitt and his fault-finding and extreme pessimism make him 
appear an unlovely character. Furthermore h his tactlessness* unsuitable 
dress at court and general inexperience cannot have endeared him to 
the great. Yet they, ir least, clearly endured him. He was of use with 
his wide-ranging knowledge of things intellectual and political and 
he aJso had a tremendous enrerrainmenr value. 307 Such factors must 
explain, at least in part,, his relationship with the waxirlbn Sa'dan. The 
literary result of the tiwzi^s patience and curiosity on the one hand 
and Abu Hayyan's abusive nature and love of gossip on the other, was 
The Book of Pleasure and Conviviality. 

Writing about this work n Stern stressed its importance as a 
veritable mine of information about the thriving intellectual milieu 
inhabited by Abu Hayyan; he also believed that this work would 
'prove invaluable for a reconstruction of the doctrines of the Baghdad 
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philosophers'."* These remarks have been underline J by other 
scholars like Mahjcub, who also believes that The Book ofPieamT? and 
Conviviality provides an excellent reflection of the personality of Abu 
yayyln himself llW 

We have already referred to the author's scurriiousness and general 
inability to live taetfuJIy and graciously in the courts of some of his 
patrons. A final facet of his personality should, however be 
mentioned here which it somewhat unexpected in die lighr of the 
above. Like al-'Amin, Abu hjayyan was interested in mysticism. Such 
an interest niay H of Course,, explain both his lack ot dress sense and his 
final retreat to the gufi stronghold of Sbiraz in lus old age. 1 10 

Al-Taw^idi is known to have studied with suf i masters. On liis 
pilgrimage to Mecca in ftj> 963, siiirTs. were his chosen companions J 1 ' 
Stem, after noting Abu tlayyans Ncoplatonk inreresis, adds mac his 
interest in sufism, however, was "not enough to make him a regular 
sofi h ." 2 Kraeiner places a more profound stress oft Abii yayyan's 
jufisin and accepts that, because of his attraction to Ncoplatonism, 
the term h philosophico-niys.tic , l coined by Anawati and Gardet, is a 
suitable one to apply to him. 1 Ii Certainly, his life and thought were an 
eclectic mixture which truly encapsulated H the eta's insecurity and its 
vanity, its self-doubt and its anogaiuce\ IN It w?s striked either that 
the Age of Farabism was an age of deep instability and change. Some 
scholars clearly embraced sufism as a reaction ro, or haven from* such 
factors. Others, like al-Tawtldi, began as, and remained, suf is 
throughout theit lives while engaging Lit the same rime in the practice 
of sundry other avocations like those of philosopher, courtier, writer, 
secretary gossip and scandalmonger! The incomparable value of Abu 
yayyin aLTaw^di for this volume lies, however, not in the fact that 
he gloried in embracing and combining all these different 'careers 1 in 
the one single person of himself, but, rather, that such an amalgam of 
differing careers gave him an entree to the salons and rtutjiffis — 
literary, political and cultural — of those who had real power and thus 
provided him with rhe primary material for one of the most 
important documents of the age, fftc Bwk of Pleasure ami Conviviality. 

Court Culture, Conviviality and KnLim 

It is clear from the briefest acquaintance with the Age of Farabism, 
and, indeed, much of the Islamic Middle Ages, that there was a 
considerable interaction between rhe genera] court culture and the 
learning of the day, Ry 'court culture' I mean nor simply rhe milieu of 
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dio&e right at (he top of the hierarchy of medieval Islamic society like 
ike caliph king or prince but also thai of the slightly low echelons 
such as their ministers. Certain princes an J uniirrs stand out as 
sublime patrons of the arts h and under their aegis philosophy, 
theology, poetry and befks-letlres flourished. And while there might be 
an official 'party line 1 from a religious point of view, embraced by the 
ruler and commanding the nominal adherence of diuse below him to 
a greater or lesser degree, this did not always inhibit the views of the 
intellectuals who inhibited the court milieu. The religious tolerance 
(or, better, indifference?] of the Buyids, for example, has already been 
noted, Of course* this tolerance was nor at ways the case with every 
ruler, An age slightly previous to the one which is the focus of this 
book had undergone the rxamm of the titi^na or inquisition in which 
the 'Abbasid Caliph al-Ma'miin [rcg. AD 8 1 3-33) had endeavoured to 
impose the heteronW doctrines of Mu'taiilite theology by brute 
forte, Independently minded jurists, scholars and theologians, like the 
great Ahmad b, Hatibal [AD 780-855), had suffered grievously as a 
result. 

What follows in this section will attempt briefly to survey, and 
give a flavour of* general court culture ranging in the process over the 
entire Islamic Middle Ages and nor just the Age of Faribism. If will 
note how that culture embraced, or interacted with, the wit and 
popular wisdom of the times as well as higher learning, kakm and 
philosophy {epitomized in such thinkers as the five who are the 
principal subjects of this work}. 

First however, it is useful to try and disentangle four not always 
discrete paradigms or models of the interaction of court culture and 
intellectual ot popular narrative activity, relevant both to the age 
prior ro the Age of Fitabism and to that of Faribism itself (which 
runs, as we have suggested, from AD 870 until AD ] 023). 

The first, deriving from the popular and, admittedly N justified view 
of the early 'Abbisid era as a golden age of intellectual expansion and 
achievement, may be termed the exetk paradigm. According to this 
rather naive model* the ages are filtered through the sieve of popular 
literary works bite The Thousand and Oif Nights. The court may seem 
at times to exist only to be the frame or milieu of entertaining wit, 
narration, enquiry or debate^ presided over by the sometimes ambiva- 
lent genius of fliis or rliat intellectual rulct. Now the reality may aaa- 
it'aaatiyh^ve matched the myth, but the actual history of the Abbisid 
era, fur example, hardly persuades us that the exotic paradigm was die 
norm. In The Thauiand and One Nights, we find the Abbasid Caliph 
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Hariin al-Rashid {rtg, AD 786-809 1 ), for instance, clearly suffering 
from insomnia, commanding his uwfrrthus; 

"O Jafar, tonight niy breast is heavy for lack of sleep. I charge 
you with the lightening of it'. 'Commander of the Faithful"* 
answered Jafar* 'I have a frknd called All the Persian, who his in 
his scrip many delicious tales which ate sovereign remedies for 
(he blackesr humours and annoyances", 'Bring him to me at 
once 1 ,, said al-Rashid, and when Jafar had obeyed and the man 
was seated in the presence, he continued: 'Listen, Ali, I am told 
that you know stories which can dissipate weariness and bring 
sleep to the sleepless. I requite one of them now", "I hear and 
obey, O Prince of Believers', answered AlJ the Persian. *l pray 
you tell me whether yon wish a story of things heard or a talc of 
things seen with my own eyes?\ 'One in which you have taLen 
part yoursclP, said Hainn al-RashId. ,rl 

This is a typical frame story from what has been termed *che Hartin 

Cycle 1 in l^w Thousand and Owe Nights. Of this cycle, Mia Gerhardt has 
observed: 

[t glorifies the caliph and his reign; it calls up, now in bold 
outline and now in minute detail, a splendid picture that is 

artistically as convincing as it is historically untrue On the 

whole, history doe* not count him among the gtear caliphs. But 
his time was economically prosperous arid culturally brilliant." J * 

How much of the cultural brilliance and wit js portrayed in such 
works as The Thousand And One Nights and induct ably associated with 
Hartin and his court was actually true, and how much belonged only 
to the narrator's art, can only be guessed at. What we tdw say is that it 
is as a result of such literature^ regarded in however Icjwly a fasluon, 
that what 1 have termed h the exotic paradigm' came into being, where 
die picture of court culture purveyed was one of a constant inter- 
acriirti of wit j humour, entertainment js well as intellect* at the 
expense of much else. 

Of course, the story-teller did have his role, a respected role which 
he fulfilled in front of a lone individual, a small group or a large gath- 
ering; nukjilis or literary salons mire held. The mtzir Ibn Sa clan did* in 
some senses at least, play the tole of King Shahiyar to al-Taw^udTs 
ShahrazSd, And, as we have already seen, al-Taw^ndi's famous Book of 
Pleasure and Conviviality has been described as 'a kind of plulosophieaJ 
Arabian Nights*. U7 But the reality was not all a bed of roses. It was, 
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rather, what J will term as a second paradigm, the paradigm of 'patronage. 
Tha: reality could be an uneasy symbiosis between attist and court 
patron, with an eventual destruction of the relationship and conse- 
quent possible threat to the life itself of that client-arrist. For example, 
al-Taw^idi maintained good relations with Jbn Sandan and esteemed 
that wazir, but he had previously fallen out with other important 
patrons. 

Third, theFe was what followed on from the paradigm of patro- 
nage, and was frequently connected, to it: it might usefully be called 
here the sycophante" paradigm. In effect, a crude reality often lurked 
behind the patron's good will: a praise-poem for a bag of gold! Major 
poets, as well as minor, wctc not immune from both sycophancy and 
self-interest. The following examples will illustrate this in full 
measure. While Abu VMa' al-Ma 'aid (AD 973-1057), the &rear blind 
poet of medieval Syria, might claim to be immune from the temp- 
tation of writing verse for reward,"* others, equally famous were not 
so scrupulous. His poetic peer, the renowned al-Muranabbi (a[> 915- 
05)+ who worked under rhe patronage of the Hamcunid Printc Sayf 
al-Dawla, had no qualms about tauditig his pirrcm on a variety of 
iiccasjons. For example, praising the prince on his departure from 
Aiitiwh* il-Mutatiibbi wrote: 

Whither do you intend, great prince? 

We are the herb* of the hills, and you are the clouds; 



Every lire you do not grace is death; 
every sun that you are not is darkness. 1 rt 

When he heard that Sayf al-I>iwla had recovered from an illness, 
he was equally complimentary: 

Glory and nobility were preserved when you wete preserved 
and the pain passed from you to yuur enemies; 



I do not single out you alone for felicitation on recovery; 
when you are safe and sound, all men are safe and sounds 

Al-Muranabbrs poetry seems sometimes almost consciously 
designed to squeeze money our of his princely patron: on one 
occasion he recited a poem with a verse containing fourteen succes- 
sive imperatives: 
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Pardon^ bestow> endow* mount, raise, console, restore, 
Add, laugh* rejoice, bring n^h, show favour, gladden, givt cjfl 

We are cold thai Sayf al-Dawla was so pleased by this that he 
proceeded to grant each request. For example, ro answer the impera- 
tive isestow*, the prince give orders that al-Mutanabbi should be 
given a certain Amount of money l32 On other occasions, the demand 
was even less subtle, more direct and filled with ati abundance of self- 
interest, as where al-Muratubbi instructed his patron; 

Reward me, whenever a poem h recited to yon, 

for it is only with my poetry repeated that the panegyrists 

come to yon; 
and disregard every voice but mine, 
for 1 am the caller who is imitated, and the other is the echo. 1 " 

Al-Mutanabbi was patronized and esteemed by Sayf *I-Dawia for 
nine happy years, from AT> 948 to °57, until finally (and inevitably?) 
he fcJ] our with the prince and fled to Egypt, >a * Perhaps the mutual 
symbiosis was ultimately self-destructive, 

1 have spent some time delineating the relationships and inter- 
action between the yamdailid court and literary culture, and between 
the prince as parr^n and poet is panegyrist, because they provide an 
excellent illustration of the third paradigm, which was identified 
above and given the name the sycophants' paradigm. Lt is worth 
remembering also that it was within the shadow of this milieu that 
the first of our authors, aJ-Fatabi, lived and worked, though the 
philosopher seems to conform rather less ro the sycophants' paradigm 
than docs the poet whom we have just surveyed. None the less, it is 
clear from the tale of die musicians outlined earlier in this chapter 
that aJ-Farabi could be relied upon to provide some form of unex- 
pected entertainment at the court of Sayf al-Dawla, from whom he 
received* we are rold, a stipend of four silver dirhauis a day. i:i Despite 
the much-vaunted ^ufi clothing, it is clear that a]-Far5bi was in 
receipt of rather more than just 'subsistence patronage 1 - Waller 
comments: 'He was content to live on a salary of four silver dirhams a 
day — this is, as I learn . . . "well above subsistence level for a peasant 
(who could probably manage or- two dirhams per n^nth) 71 but not 
enough to cut a respectable Figure as a member of the middle or 
upper classes/ Waker concludes: L Al-Farabi evidently did not give up 
Jus principles when he decided to join this illustrious court sociery, ,|i4 ' 
Tie that as it may, and whatever the relative emphasis one places on his 
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lifestyle and dress, it is clear that al-Farabi was as much a pan of the 
patronage network as al-Mutanabbu even if he was less prepared to 
L scll himself than was the poet The two, in their very different ways, 
exhibit neatly rhe variety in the interaction between court and artist. 

The parad igm of patronage and the related sycophants' paradigm 
by no means, declined with the death of such men as Sayf al-Dawla; 
nor were they confined to such areas as AJeppo or, indeed, the Middle 
K;ist. tf we move forward a few centuries, we find that intrepid 
traveller and globe-trotter Ibn Battop (An ] 304-1366/9 or 1377) 
joyfully and naturally recording aspects of both paradigms in the 
account of his sojourn in India at the court of the despotic and blood- 
thirsty ruler of Delhi, Mufyammad ihn Tughluq (n^. AI> 1325-51). 
And just as al-Muranabbi wrote praise-poems for Sayf al-Dawla in 
return for reward and money (the sycophants 1 paradigm), and latrr 
fell out with his patron and fled (the paradigm of patronage), so too 
did Ibn Bactuta ir the court of Delhi first praise and then withdraw 
from Muhammad ibn Tughluq's service, having been first alarmingly 
detained and then released by that ruler, 127 The following is an 
example of what he wrote for the Sultan of Delhi, confidently 
expecting that the latter would help him with debts which Ibn 
Batcufa had incurred: 

Commander of rhe Faithful, lord revered. 

To tbee we come, through deserts toward thee hasting. 

A pilgrim J, thy glory's shrine to visit* 

A refuge meet for sanctuary thy dwelling. 

Hid majesty a ranL above the sun* 

fit pattern wcrt thou for its most excelling. 

Thou art tbc Imam, unique and glorious, ever 

Thy words infallibly with deeds investing. 

I am in nccd„ thy bounty's overflow 

My hope* and by thy greatness, eased my questing. 

Shall I declare it — or thy blush suffice? 

— Ti> say ( rhy bounty's pl*sh T were seemlier punning, 

Make speed to aid the votary to thy shrine H 

And pay his debt — the creditors are dunning^* 

Muhammad ibn Tughlucj liked the poem and agreed to help lbs* 
BaRu£a with bis debt; but h as ill-luck would have it, circumstances, 
conspired to delay the award of the money until much later 1 " 

Poets\ scholars and,, indeed, rr aveJlers like Jfan Bajjinja were thus, 
immensely conscious, in every generation of the eady and later 
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Islamic Middle Ages, of the debt which they owed to a princely 
patron. Thus the death of a generous patron was a cause for real grief 
When the Barmakid family was suddenly overthrown in AL> 803 by 
the Caliph Hiriiii al-ftashid, ,Jfl the poetry clique bitterly lamented the 
family's downfall, with good reason: 

The activity of the Barmakids was not merely political and 
administrative. An important cultural and artistic Achievement 
is also due ro them. Indeed!,, they acted as patrons of poets* dis- 
tributing rewards fyr their panegyrics through the intermediary of a 
specif office created specifically for the purpose,, the dtwan al- 
shi'r; they favoured scholars and gathered theologian* and 
philosophers in their home, in assemblies [tnadjalis) which have 
remained famous. 131 

The following are examples of the typical but almost ludicrously 
inflated, eulogies which followed ftoui the poets' lips after the over- 
throw of the Barmildds. Even a superficial examination reveals that 
self-interest is never far from the surface: 

(l ) AJ'Raqashi ' Ji says concerning the Barmaids . . . 

Say it*.* to tnunificence + * After Fadl, 1 " cease completely? 
and say to calamines, 'Manifest your.selves anew every day!' 

If perfidious Time betrays us, well, it has 

betrayed Ja'far 15 * and Muhammad, '" 

To the point that, when daylight gjeamed bright, it revealed 

the killing of the noblest one who has evct perished and who 

had not yet been laid in his grave. 

+ £ b § + ■ J L J J L _ __ _ J _ J LJ __ __ 

O house of Baima]^ how many a gift and act of munificence 

of yours 
have there been, as abundant as grains of sand, given 

ungrudgingly! ],fi 

(2} Sayf b. Ibrahim 1 i7 says concerning tbem* 

Toe stan of munificent gifts have set, the hand of bound fulness 

has dried up, 
and the seas of liberality have become seamy after the Barmakls. 
Srars of the sons of Barmak have set, 
by which the camel driver used to know [he direction of the way 

(Le_, to the Barmaids' liberality). 
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Having raised the subject of the Barmakids, perhaps this is a useful 
peine at which to adumbrate our fourth and filial paradigm, to be 
termed ihr ideal paradigm, as a final illustration of the different and 
subtle kinds of interaction: between court and culture in medieval 
Islam, The example here is taken from the description of a literary 
salon held by the Barmakid wazir to Hirun al-Kashld, Ya^ya K 
Khilid al-Barmaki (d. AD 805), which waj lovingly recoftsimcred, 
recorded — and probably idealized — by the g|:eat Arab historian al- 
Mas*udi (f. AD 89o-t 9 So). While it is obvious from the selection of 
indifferent panegyrics quoted above chat the barmakid s indeed had a 
mercenary relationship with the men of culture such as die poets, and 
turned the latter's praise poetry into bags of gold and other rewards, 
che same accusation cannot he levelled at the session described by al- 
Mas'tidi, even chough a Barmakid is involved as prime instigator. 
Here the inherent tension in the relationship is not primarily praise 
pnrlry wrmiii I--.1 ir umey bill * mumd mt**!lrt[L]:i] respect between 
the Utazir and the academy of scholars, coupled with a non-inquisi- 
torial and liberal atmosphere where it is dear that all views — 
orthodox and: heterodox — wiJl at least receive a hearing. While tlus 
majliSy of course, takes place several generations before the Age of 
Farabism (which is the primary temporal focus of dais book, running 
as it d(ies from AD H70 to 1023), yet it must hive been duplicated 
frequently in miny another court and meeting-place during that 
Parabian Age. For example the maj&Us held by that later wazir to the 
Bftyids, Ibn Sa'daru in which aUTaw^idi was involved and whose 
details he recorded in Hie Bovk vf Plrasitw and Conviviality, were the 
obvious successors to those presided over by Yafcya b, Khahd al- 
Barmaki in an earlier period, 

Al-Mas udfs account opens with a description of Yahya himself: 
he is a man of scientific and intuitive knowledge, a perspicacious 
scholar, in whose previous literary salons many of the great theolog- 
ical, philosophical and political questions of the age have been aired 
The discussions have been underpinned by the technical terminology 
of Aristotle as well as the more islamic science of [laMtk. Now the 
wazir declares that he wishes to move to a fresh subject, that of 
passionate love (ishq) and he invites each of the assembled scholars to 
say a few words oft the subject. The diversity of religious traditions to 
which these scholars adhere b extraordinary: Yatya is answered, 
among others, by two Shiltes, a Kharijite, and two Mu'raziutes and 
there are some glittering names indeed among the speakers. The 
whole Mdjliz prompts al-Miisudi himself then m investigate the 
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subject of passionate love, which he does, with some panache, citing 
the Quran, fradinV Hippocrates, Galen, the Baghdad. $ufis and tbc 
famous Arab poet Jamil b. Abd Allah b- Mimar al-Udhri (c AD 660- 
701) in the process, as well as delineating, ideas derived from Plato's 
.Symposium, though without any formal acknowledgement of hi* 
source, 11 * The whole passage, precipitated by the account of Yafrya '$■ 
brilliant majlis, is a tout define of medieval Islamic learning, mingling, 
as it docs the themes of love, death, and humoral medicine, i4ff And 
indeed, if antecedents be sought both for the discussions at Yabya's 
majlis and for the consequent musings of al-Mas udi, one could do 
worse than examine the Symposium of Plato, to which we have just 
referred,, which also has much to say on the themes of love, death and 
medicine. Indeed,, the sorts of Socradc gatherings which gave rise to so 
many of Plato's philosophical dialogues could rightly he Labelled as 
the true Greek prototypes of the trwjalis in which Yahya and Ibn 
Sa'din — two widely differing types of latter-day Socrates — later 
engaged. 

There is a curious irony in the parallelism and suddenness of rhe 
fates wbich both Yj^yi and Ibn $i f dan — men who mixed in their 
own lives both politics and culture — met at the hands of the tulers 
they served. Yabya died in At> November 805, a prisoner of Harun al- 
Hasbld, Ibn Sa'din was executed in AD 984 by the Buyid ^amsam al- 
Dawh (re^. AJJ 983-7}. 1 * 1 One aspect ol the paradigm of patronage, if 
that phrase might be applied this time to the relationship between 
prince and uwzrV, had reared its head in a particularly acute form! If is 
clear that, of the two wmzirs Ya^ya b. Khalid al-Barmaki and ibn 
Sa r dan, the former was the more able from the political point of view,, 
though they probably had an equivalent appr eciation and love of high 
culture- Ibn Sjfdan served as a utazif to the BQyid §amsam al-Dawla 
from AD 983 to ^£4 By contrast, h Ya^ya remained in office for seven- 
teen years, from i70/78*i to 187/flfl3, this period heing referred to by 
some authors as "the reign of the Barmakids" (sul$an Al Bantrnk). 
Engaged in ^righting wrongs" in the name of the caliphu he was like- 
wise empowered to choose his own secretaries who acted as his dele- 
gates* and was in practice head of the administration:; even the office 
of the Seal, initially withheld from him, was soon placed under his 
control Tradition likewise has it that al-Rashid handed his personal 
seal over to him, a symbol of the new authority enjoyed by the 
utozir. ll2 Ibn Sa'dan was clearly not in this league: Kraemcr does not 
rank him among the great M^iirs of the period* though he pays 
tribute to his learning and love of scholarly company, whatever the 
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exaggerations of al-Tawbidi IIJ But Ktaemet concludes that "the 
virtues that made Ibn Sa'din a worthy Muslim, and the talents that 
made him a suitable partner in learned discourse, did not help him 
govern, tit cope with intrigue. The economic crisis that beset his 
administration, and the conspiracies that entangled him, subdued this 
decent man," 1 ** Just as Yabya b. Kliilid al-Barmaki and the rest of the 
Barmakid family must ultimately have been perceived as an economic 
and |>oiitica] Threat to the Abbasid Caliph Harun al-Rashld himself, 
so too, in a later age, was Ibn Sa c dan similarly perceived by the Buy id 
Prince $amsam al-Dawk 1 ** Those two. courtly [hoots, custodians of 
intellectual fashion and taste, patrons of poets and scholars, whose 
lives were often literally at their mercy, were themselves finally, and 
almost ineluctably, the victims of a higher patronage] 

Such then was the sometimes dangerous court milieu in which the 
courtiers, poets and scholars of the age lived* worked and often died. 
The above paragraphs provide some indication, in the midst of this, of 
the actual interaction between couft and culture- This chapter will 
conclude by surveying and examining briefly the official, and quasi- 
official, attitudes of some of those courts with regard to religion and 
the preservation, or propagation, of'onhodoK' and other theologies 



J propose to examine here, in turn, as short case studies, the courts of 
four of the major dynasties with which the five major thinkers 
surveyed in this volume frequently interacted; those of rhe tfam- 
dantds, the Buyids, the SafTarids and the 5a ma nick Within the portals 
of their courts flourished one — or sometimes more — of five major 
Islamic traditions: Zaydi Shi'ism, Imami Shi'ism, Isma ili Shi'ism, 
Mu'tazilism and Sunmsm. And adherents of one persuasion were not 
necessarily intolerant of those belonging to another; far from it] 
Furthermore, as must already be clear 1mm this chapter* some of 
these dynasties ruled m more than one region, and thereby possessed 
an increased capacity tor political religious and intellectual influence, 
as well as tolerance or intolerance. 

When one surveys the configuration of Middle Eastern states and 
their dynasties in the Age of Farabism, which we have identified as 
being between AD 870 and 1023, it is quite astonishing to note the 
dominance, or, at the very Lease, the permeation, of Shi'iic thought in 
one mode or another. Having itemized various Shi'iic dynasties like 
the Fatimids in Egypt, the Hamdinids in Syria and the Qaramita in 
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Bahrain, Kracmcr comments.: "Shi 1 ascendancy on such a significant 
scale was unprecedented and unrepealed in islamic history.' 1 * He 
concludes that the different Shi 1 regimes 

never made an effort to unite or even to impose their confes- 
sional preference upon the Sunni population. But they were 
responsible in large measure for the intensive cultural expansion 
that went on. And the remarkable openness and readiness for 
rhe alien and die novel may perhaps he ascribed to their confes- 
sional orientation. This intellectual Shi'ism, then, which held 
the political reins while Shi 1 theology and jurisprudence were 
being formulated, was. largely responsible for the intensive 
cultural activity which the Renaissance of Islam witnessed, liT 

The Harndinid court at Aleppo was Imami Shi^te. 1 *" The Him- 
danid Prince Sayf al-Dawla inherited his father s Shi'ite tendencies 
and surrounded himself with a circle 01 luminaries, including the 
great al-Farabi and aJ-Mutanabbi, who often shared his ShiHce 
religious tastes, 14 ^ Despite his. Shi'ism, however, Sayf al-Dawla was 
able to pose h as a champion of Islam against rhe military might of the 
Byzantine empire*, 15 * Kennedy does hot fmd this in any way oddi 
'Compared with rhe inaction or indifference of of her Muslim rulers, 
it is not surprising that Sayf" al-Dawla's popular reputation remained 
high; lie was the one man who attempted to defend the Faith, the 
essential hero of the rime." 141 Viewed like this, Sayl al-Dawla begins to 
resemble a prototype 5alafr aj-Din (Saladin), rhough appearing in Shi i 
garb rather than the Sunnism of the latter. That was not, however, 
important by comparison with his enthusiasm for the transcending 
factor of/a'Aj J."* 2 

The Buyids of the Baghdad inhabited by Ysbya h, Adi, al-Sijistani, 
and al-Tawtfidi were generally endowed with a religious tolerance, 
probably deriving more from the relatively recem conversion of rhe 
Buyids to Islam and their comparative theological illiteracy thata imm 
any clearly formulated and articulated policy of religious freedom 
and toleration/ 5> It is well known that the buyids were Shrifts, but ot 
which variety? It seems that originally the dynasty was Zaydl 1 * 1 but 
may later* at various times, have inclined coward* the Imami branch 
of Sialism, even if such an orientation was not made official 1 " Polit- 
ically, the Buyids have been described as lniimis. lrt Kracmcr insists 
that an important aspect of all this was thai Jmami Shilsm. had a cata- 
lytic effect on other types ftf Shrtsm,. notably die [smalli variery. 157 
And the general tolerance exhibited by the Buyids went beyond the 
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boundaries of just the various Types of Shi r ism. 'AuVd jJ-Dawia, who 
ruled as Buyid prince in Baghdad from AD 978 to 983 and was the 
patron of Abu Sulayman al-Sijisrani, displayed a parricuJar tolerance 
for non-Muslims,, employing several Christians in his entourage/ 5 * 
Such tolerance may have borne fruit in ostensibly unlikely quarters: 
for example, al-Tawfridi, though officially opposed to ShTism, may 
have been rather less hostile than is sometimes imagined. Indeed, it is 
just possible that be had some real contacts with Isma ilism. ls * 

It is interesting tliat h when we turn do the Buyid court at Rayy h 
visited by both a|-Taw^idi and aU c Amiri, there is discernible among 
some of the courtiers a predilection for things Mii'taiilite. The waztr, 
Jbu 'Abbad, whom al-Tawhidi came to dislike so intensely, worked 
here, combining adherence to Zaydism and Mu'tazili theology. I<M} The 
Mu'tazila of Basra and Baghdad were able to gam a third major cenrre 
in Rayy as a result oi the appointment of such scholars as the famous 
Qlejt Abd al-Jabbir (AD 935-1025), whom Ibn Abbad invited to Rayy 
and made Chief Qa^i there. 6 * 1 ' The links berween Mu'tazilism and 
&iydistn were close, IL " 2 and the former exercised a particular influence 
on the development of Zaydi theology, which can neatly be charac- 
terized as Mu'tazili. 

Third, the ^atfarid court m Sjjisun (Sistart) — visited by al-Sijiscini, 
and presided over by its cultured ruler Abu Ja'rat A^mad h 
Muhammad b, KJialaf b, al-Layth — was, despite its distance from 
Baghdad, clearly in the grip of a great cultural efflorescence, driven, it 
would seem, by the dynamo of Abu Ja'far h s own intcllccnialisin, ]ii 
The early Saflarids were associated with Khirijism and one of the 
founders of rhe dynasty was even accused of being an lsmanL 1 * 1 
However, 'the strength of Khariji&m in Sistan lay mainly in the small 
towns and villages of the countryside rather than in great centres of 
population.' 1 ** And by the time of al-Sijistam's visits in the tenth 
Century All, the $a£iarid court was orthndo* Sutini. IOfl But N as Kraemer 
points out, this did not impede a tertain eclecticism from pervading 
the court milieu, and it is dear that Abu Ja'far's was not simply a c«urt 
ruled by the orthodox 'ularnd'': 

Abu JaTar presided over many of his court sessions with the 
erudite by posing qucstions h often along the lines of queslhnes 
tidfurdks. He commented upon sayings of the ancients and upon 
Arab proverbs. His interests werii beyond wisdom literature, for 
in one discussion he compares the philosophers of Islam to 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, to the detriment, it may be added, 
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of the former. He was sufficiently informed to assess the relative 
merits of al-Kitidi add Thibit b, Quira."' 7 

The Samitiid court it Bukhara, [he last of the briefcase studies of 
court, culture and teligion which we will outline here* extended its 
patronage to al-Amiri who lived in Bukhara in the latter part of his 
life. 1 " 1 The Samanids were Persian Sunnis h but Isma'ili doctrine had 
made a considerable impact on both rulers and ruled, and even a 
visitor like ul-'Aniiri wm suspected uf adhering to ttiin creed. 1 ' 01 ' (Such 
suipidons dft not seem to have been uncommon; as nuted above, al- 
Tawfrid] also is suspected of having had some kind of contact with 
Is.tua r ilism.} In its mixture thcix of Sunnism and Isma ili heterodoxy, 
the Sitnanid cojrt was typical of so many of the courts of the age: 
liberal, less thin rigidly dogmatic, variously heterodox and perhaps,, ai 
a dired result, immensely cultured. 17 " It is in itself a valuable paradigm 
for the Age of Farabism which might with justification be usefully 
categorized by those same epithets. 

This chapter has surveyed the undeniable association between 
court and culrure and has stressed the eclectic and generally tolerant 
nature of so many of the courts. The following chapters will examine 
the epistcniological substrate of some of the thought which was 
purveyed so freely in the courts and majaUs of the rulers and their 
litfifrs; in particular, they will examine the epistemology of the five 
major thinkers who are rhe subject of this book. 
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THE EPISTEMOLOG1CAL 

SUBSTRATE OF FArABISM 

(i): THE PARADIGM OF THE 

SECOND MASTER 



The Quest for Knowledge 

It has become almost a cliche when writing about medieval Islam, and 
in particular when describing die length* to which such men. as- the 
collectors of Islamic tradition [kadiih) went to acquire their know- 
ledge, 1 to stress the motif of 'travel in search of knowledge-" {rifylaji 
faiab al-Hm}} There wa^ as it were, a l grcar tradition', not, of course T 
in the crude Lcavisitc literary sense,- 1 biK one which developed 
whereby scholars, and students of diverse types and origins spent a 
large part of their early lives, at lcast h moving from one centre of 
learning to another and from one master or professor to the next, 
Such lust fur acquiring the traditions or knowledge oi the age was 
often combined with the pilgrimage to Mecca.* There is a certain 
analogy here to the 'grand tour T of Europe undertaken in the west by 
youthful sdons of wealthy or aristocratic families in the Age of the 
Enlightenment and afterwards, though it must be admitted that the 
motivations of the latter, even if nominally imbued by the impulse for 
educatioidj may often have been somewhat inferior to those of their 
Muslim torebcars- 

The Propher Muhammad in a famous tradition had early articu- 
lated the notion that knowledge should be soughr even as far as 
China. And his counsels were obeyed! The life of the great Muslim 
rraditioiiist, Muhammad b. Ismail al-Bukhart (a!> Slu-70) t perhaps 
the most revered and famed of all the Muslim collectors of tradition 
with his renowned Compilation of hdjiih entitled rhe $d{i JJf (the Tnw 
or the Authentic), presents a typical early example of the paradigm; 
starting his smdy of traditions at the age often, he went on pilgrimage 
to Mecca when he was sixteen and later roamed the Islamic world 
L from Khurasan to Egypt* srudyiog, learning and collecting trad- 
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ilioftSr 5 The life of the Maghribi traveller, Ibii Ba{r.ur,a, do whom we 
have earlier referred, presents a typical later example from a gener- 
ation several ceil rutins removed from [hat of al-Bukhari, in which the 
impulse co travel combined with [he pilgrimage to Mecca and the 
thirst fur knowledge became formalized of Canonized in the rihta 
genre* It is. this latter genre which may be described as the formal 
response to, or articulation of, Muhammad's earlier injunction to 
travel even as far as China in search of knowledge. 

Of course, the experiences undergone and the knowledge labor- 
iously sought and happily acquired, were by no means monolithic: rhe 
Islamic Middle Ages (and indeed beyond) witnessed a search by 
multifarious scholars for. much more than just traditions from or 
concerning die founder Prophet Muhammad, There were different 
categories of knowledge to be gained which might, indeed, include 
the collection, establishment and authentication of traditions,, but 
which also embraced historical knowledge, philosophical knowledge, 
theological knowledge* and knowledge that was esoteric or mystical 
to name but a few other types,' Philosophical knowledge was clearly 
of a somewhat different order from traditional knowledge, but each 
had the potential and capacity to produce an individual theory of 
knowledge ot episrcmology. Sensory or experiential knowledge was 
by tio means eschewed, uttd thus a Muslim thinker need not feel 
obliged to share with Plato the latter N s distrust and rejection of know- 
ledge gleaned by the senses* Scripture itself, as with the Isma'ili 
branch of Shfite Islam,, could be the jealous custodian or depository of 
a secret, esoteric (ititjiit) core of knowledge where the mysteries or the 
Qur'an, and interpretation thereof, could only be detected or 
unlocked by an educated initiate, imposing in consequence a placid 
acceptance of the superficial obvious (fdhir) sense of Scripture on 
those lacking the necessary knowledge. With such groups, real 
knowledge became the gnostic province of a privileged and specialized 
few. 

A reshaped or revamped philosophical tool or method could often 
be reborn from the coiLs of an outworn or antique episremology, or 
final acknowledgement that the old objects of knowledge themselves 
were no longer adequate or even valid, for example, Lcnn and Made- 
leine Goodman have noted 

Emanation was perfected by the nco-Platouists, quite con- 
sciously as an alternative to creation because the learned neo- 
Plaionic philosophers did not choose to redescend into the 
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anthropomorphic cosmogonies from which AriSFOtlc had 
rescued diem with great difficulty only a few centuries earlier." 

In that emanation was an attempt to help men understand rlie rela- 
tionship between — or, at least the posiibilityot a relationship between 
— the transcendent and ike corporeal, it may usefully (if loosely) be 
classified here as an epistemoJogkal tool as well as one embraced by 
Neoplatonk philosophy and theology- As such, it had a dynamic and 
widespread applicability in the history of the development of Islamic 
thought and philosophy. 

A final example of die multifarious nature of knowledge, and the 
objects and tools of such knowledge in medieval Islam, lies in its 
mystical aspect and, in particular, the usages by varying constituencies 
of the two Arabic words 'Urn and tndriftt. both of which mean 'knowl- 
edge'. These liavc been clearly surveyed by Franr Rosenthal; he notes 
that early on 7/m meant 'religious knowledge in the legal-tradition- 
alist sense'™ and that,, in general* Islamic mysticism — jufism — was 
happy to adopt and absorb the term, though perhaps with some 
refinements. Ma'fjfa, in its technical sense was used to refer ro 
(gnostic) knowledge "about God, [and] was in all likelihood shared 
originally by $ufts with other Muslim religious clunkers who found 
the essential basis of faith In the knowledge about God in the first 
place and, thereafter, m the knowledge about a varying number of 
religious beliefs 1 ." it seems that at first 'there was no real difference 
between mdrijah and 'ilm at the earliest stages of Muslim metaphysical 
thought, and the same would seem to be valid for mysticism'. 13 Later, 
however, despite the continued usage of r iim and the fact that some 
mystical authors placed this kind of knowledge above marifA, the 
latter became 'a term expressive of the distinctive essence of 
mysticism 1 , Later too t gnostic knowledge (mdrija) became the 
pteserve of the saints alone. 1 * 

Knowledge,, cheru was diverse and multifaceted. The words which 
in Arabic indicated knowledge were by no means monovalent or 
tnuiioliihic but often culturally and temporally conditioned and 
capable of a variety of senses, Ln this chapter* and those that follow, we 
will ask some o£ the following questions about the five thinkers who 
constitute die subject matter of rliis book: Whar was the nature of the 
knowledge which rhey sought and acquired? What were their cpis- 
tcmological preoccupations? Can we identity a Neoplatonic substrate 
lurking beneath the thought of some or all of them? How did theit 
ethics and their politics interact? In conclusion,, we will try to see if it 
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is possible to posit or formulate some kind of general theory o( 
cpistcmology. or at least the principle* upon which the thought of 
Farabism might be said to be based. In other words,, what do we mean 
when we talk about the epistemology of Farabism? 

AJ-Faxabi and Knowledge 

What is knowledge? What can man know and how can he know it? 
Numerous answers liave been given down the ages and numerous 
aspects of the same problem have been surveyed at various times. One 
remembers the great nominalist debate in medieval Europe 15 and the 
discussion of rhe concept of universal has continued into modem 
times." AJ. Ayex's logical positivism with its verification principle 
provides; one twentieth-century tcsponsc to the problem of how to 
evaluate knowledge and whal miy validly he evaluated. 17 The nature, 
concerns and problems of episfetnglngy in any age arc huge and the 
answen ptovided by thinkers and philosophers have been tommen- 
sitratcly vast. Only a lew selective references, examples and defini- 
tions will be provided here by way of illustration. David Pears 
identifies, for instance, three divisions of knowledges "Factual know- 
ledge, knowing how to do things and acquaintance*." 1 A further, over- 
lapping triad is- cited: 'perceptual knowledge, knowledge of universal* 
and memory of past facts which [the person| himself had perceived 1 ,. 1 ' 5 
He concludes with a question which may be asked of every cpistcm- 
ologtst and, indeed, of each of the thinkers examined in rhis booL 'is. 
the philosopher's task merely to describe the structure of human 
knowledge, and perhaps to fix its limits, or is it also to produce a 
rational reconstruction of the whole thing h which would exhibit the 
true relations between its patts?' 3 " 

Epistcmology itself as a term,, has been defined as 'the branch of 
philosophy concerned with the dieory of knowledge, Traditionally h 
central issues in epistemology are the nature and derivation of 
knowledge, the scope of knowledge, and the reliability of claims to 
knowledge/ 11 This brief but useful definition is fleshed out in greater 
depth by O'Connor and Carn 

Epistcmology, the theory of knowledge, is concerned with 
knowledge in a number of ways. First and foremost it seeks to 
give an account of the nature of ^uettnttg in general. .. . A second 
Concern of epistemology is with the source s of knowledge with 
the investigation of the nature and variety of modes of acquiring 
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knowledge. .„ The third concern, with the scape of knowledge, 
is clearly closely [dared to The other two, , . , The fourth concern 
of cpistcmology has been* and for many srill is, to defend our 

criteria for knowledge against che attack of Hepticism? 2 

The focus upon epistcmology in its multifarious forms was equally 
intense in medieval Islam and bears comparison with developments in 
medieval Europe, I> rail* may, of course, have varied* hut the broad 
concentration on knowledge, frequently divine, sometimes secular 
usually legalistic, makes ati enytetnological assessment of the Islamic 
scene bom profoundly difficult and, paradoxically, structurally 
possible: it is difficult because of die huge quantity of material to be 
Surveyed and assessed. Fortunately for the student and scholar of 
Islamic studies, an excellent introduction to the field has already been 
undertaken hy Franz Rosenthal in hi& magisterial booh Knowledge 
TriumphnTiL The task is made, at the same time, if not easier, at least 
structurally possible in view of the similarity a^ the epidemiological 
preoccupations of many of the Islamic philosophers, Thinkers, and 
theologians. In other words* the same problems often arose in The 
Islamic world as they did in ancient and medieval Europe, and 
scholars might either agree with, or react in full knowledge against, 
their predecessors. A brief example must suffice here: Plato's scep- 
ticism about knowledge derived from sensory perception is a philoso- 
phical cliche; we have alluded to it earlier^ J Some Muslim 
philosophers, however, like the medieval Brethren of Purity (rkhwan 
al-Safa 1 ), felt free, having clearly considered the same problem, to 
react againsr Plato (whose views they seem in some other things, espe- 
cially the veneration of Socrates* to have admired) and to produce an 
epistetnology in which *some knowledge of the divine could be 
acquired bete in this world as a means of achieving Paradise'^* In a 
commentary on the Platonic dictum that 'knowledge is remem- 
brance", the Brethren of Purity insisted on interpreting it to mean tliar 

the soul is 'potentially knowledgeable' (iilidma hi 'l-quwuw) and 
needs instruction to becotra; 'actujJIy knowledgeable" (allatna bt 
'l-JTl). They explain carefully that the method of instruction 
should be through the senses, then by the intellect and finally 
by logical deduction; but without the senses man can know 
nothing. 5 * 

In view of the way in which Islamic philosophers often invoked the 

authority of Plato, Aristotle and Plorimis, often creating in the process 
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an Islamic Platonisnit Arisrotelianism and Neoplatonism, it is not 
SLirprisiiig chat the cpktemologics which underlay these three broad 
'schools of philosophy' should have influenced so many of the major 
and minor thinkers in the Islamic ease, and at lease have been reflected 
upon by others before ultimate rejection. The passion for classifi- 
cation* tor example, which imbued so much of Aristotelian episteni- 
ology, was seized upon by al-Farabi; and he is the kernel and primary 
focal point of this book iivhose task is to analyse and survey the broad 
doctrine of Firibism in its epistemologkal aspects 

Since this volume attempts only to provide an introduction to a 
massive field, the approach of this chapter and its successor, for the 
most part, will be confined to two very basic epistemological ques- 
tions; H^fort can be known? H&at can it he known? In other words, to 
refer back to O'Connor and Carts classification cited above h we will 
concentrate mainly on the xvpe and whuw t>f knowledge, and second* 
on the mmfas ofoajfimng that knowledge,^ Other aspects of epistem- 
ology will not thereby be totally ignored or eschewed, but they will he 
referred To where necessaty in passing. Though we will nor, in 
genera], discuss the urtieept of scepticism with reference to the five 
thinkers under discussion in this hook, we may, however, note that 
such an approach could in some senses be seen as a logical theological 
successor or counterpart to the via negatim espoused by some of the 
theologians. 1 ^ They, like the philosophers and specialists In logic and 
like the jurists, were profoundly influenced by epistemological 
discussion which 'penetrated right to the cure of Muslim thinking 1 . 3 " 

Al-Farabrs own epistemology can by ho means be restricted to, or 
structured upon, some narrow medieval quadrivium. He himself 
provides a clue m its breadth in his statement rhat 'Wisdom is know- 
ledge of the remote causes'.* However* in an attempt to provide a 
manageable framework within which to consider the scope of al- 
Farabi's knowledge and its sources, it is proposed here 10 utilise the 
bibliographical frame piesenred by Nicholas Rcschert under the 
heading Theory of Knowledge', he cites five Arabic works either by 
or attributed to al-FarabL 3 *' In what follows here it is proposed to 
survey the content of the first three which arc definitely of Firihian 
provenance (the survey will nor, however, fallow the ordet in which 
Reschcr itemizes rhem). These are the vital and primary sources of al- 
Faribi's own epistemology^ Their titles ate: 

1 7 V Book $ftke bnumemlion vfthr Sciences [Kiidb I fee' al- Ulnm ) 

2 Epistk am rif In tallect {Risskfi 1-Aql) 
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3 The Book of Letters [Kitdb <i1~$utuJ) (with Muhsin Mahdi, I have 
preferred the latter apparently older t title to the longer Book of 
Wwdi and &ttm {Kildb al-Atja^ wtf 'l-fjfumj) itemised by 
Rescher)" 

Reference wilt Jsi] be mack iti the survey and discussion that follows 
to a fourth work; 1 V Book oj Indiwtion of fit? path of Hupping (Kttabftl~ 
Tanhtk 'aid Subfl al-Sddda). 

It has been well emphasized that Greek ]«gk became the heart and 
basis of Islamic episiemology from the ninth Century onwards," It 
provided "the only systematic scientific framework available to 
Muslim scholars for intellectual expression from that time\ Logic was 
a science (iim) which resulted in certain knowledge {al-ilm aUytn^nf 
but logic also 'provided the justification and rhe system of classifi- 
cation for scholarly and scientific disciplines'." All this was as true of 
al-Farabl as of his philosophical successors. He had an immense 
veneration for logic and this is apparent in his Enumeration of the 
SiKn&s.*' Nor only did the logician, who depended on Greek fottns of 
logic, incur the suspicion and wrath of some of the theologians, 31 but 
the hostility of some of the grammarians as well, [t is clear (hat al- 
Fifibi s veneration and respect for logic had an impact, not only on 
rhe actual content of his metaphysics and philosophy but also on his 
theoretical classification of the Subject matter of knowledge itself. 
In other words, logic bad a profound cpistemologlcal dimension in 
both die thought and the classification of al-Farabi. Al-Rabc believes 
that al-Farabi gave a prime place to logic in his Enumeration of the 
Stiezm, devoring the second chapter (fiifJ) to this subject, because he 
specifically wished to defend that science against the onslaught of the 
grammarians 1 " 

Bearing ail these remarks in mind then, we may mm now to a 
more thorough survey of the contents of that work aFal-FarabTs, The 
Enumeration of thf Science^ as a first illustration of what aUFarabi 
believed could be known, and the scope and sources of that know- 
ledge. Al-Rabe maintains that the way in which al-Farabi classified 
the sciences in this hook was tn no way arbitrary but was carefully 
structured and thought out, deliberately giving a prime place to 
logic, J7 In the former's view, the philosopher's classification reflects a 
specific philosophical approach and viewpoint; 1 * and, if only hy virtue 
of its being the earliest known Arabic-Islamic classification of scien- 
tific knowledge, albeit a very distinguished and distinctive example, it 
provided a pmrwetful paradigm for all those Muslim classifications in 
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their various forms which followed" It was also clearly admired in 
medieval Europe where Li was translated twice into Latin in the 
twelfth century (hy John of Seville W Gerard of Cremona) as. well as 
into the Spanish and Hebrew languages,*" 

Al-F arabi articulated his intention in writing The Enumeraiion vftke 
Sciences as follows: 

Our intention in this book is to enumerate the sciences [&i- 
*ulum) actually acknowledged to be science[s|. We will apprise 
[the reader] or everything that each of them contains, their con- 
stituent parts and the eohipusiriurt of each of these parts." 

By undertaking such a classification, it is al-Farabi*s intention to help 
his reader in what may be separated into five different ways- these 
may be characterized as the five epistcmological goals of the whole 
undertaking: 

1 The reader — whom al-Faiabi calls here simply ai-in$4ft t that is, 
'the human being 1 , 'the man 1 , perhaps thereby wishing to stress 
the maximum utility and appeal of his classification — can 
evaluate properly what he wishes to Study with real insight and 
knowledge; 

2 He can draw comparisons between the various sciences in terms 
of their relative merits or profitability; 

3 He can use the classification to lay bare false claims to knowledge 
by others^ 

4 Likewise; the classification can aid in the examination of the 
actual breadth ot otherwise of someone's knowledge in a science; 

5 The versatile au todidact {ai-m utci'addib) and would-be scholar can 
profitably use the classification in al-Farabi's book as an intro- 
duction to the sciences which he wishes to study. 4i 

These five epistemologkaJ goals of al-Farabi's classification may 
nearly be encapsulated in five key words' evaluative* comparative, 
detective, interrogative and autodidacric, 

hi his Enumeration tfthfSt&n&s, il-Farabt eschewed a division of 
knowledge in general into theological and philosophical sciences, 
unlike al-Ghazali (AD I OSS- 1 111) and later Ibn Khaldun (ad 1332- 
i406j,° and preferred instead in this work to organise his clarifi- 
cation into the following five chapters or sections (FhjhJ); here is 
al-Farabi's thumbnail sketch of what can be known, to a greater or 
lesser dcgrcci 
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1 Ghaprcr 1: The Science of Language {ai-Fasl aUAwwal fi'Ilm af- 

2 Chapter 2: The Science of Logic (ai-Fa^l at-llianiji 'Ifm al-Manfi^} 

3 Chapter 3; The Mathematical Sciences (lit, The Formative 
Science) (a(-Fa$i ai-ThaititiJI'Ilin dt-Ttt'dlim) 

4 Chapter 4: Physic* and Metaphysics {d-Fafl al-Rabi"Ji 1-Itin al- 
Tdiimil-'limal-liakt) 

5 Chapter 5; Civil Science," jurisprudence and Scholastic Theology 

Kalam) 

Here then, we find sight major headings under which knowledge 
may be classified, There is a clear Aristotelian stress on the primacy of 
logic* whose study, together with that of language, is requited before 
embarking on the other sciences/ 3 This is very much in accord with 
the Greek legacy bequeathed co Islamic cpistcmology, which we have 
already noted. 

Al-Farabi's principal subject headings are further subdivided: die 
Mathematical Sciences, for example, comprise no near or concise 
medieval quadriviurn of Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy and 
Musk but an extended sevenfold classification into Arithmetic f Vm 
al-AdaA), Geometry (7/,m dl-Handnsti) t Optics film ai-Mattapr), 
Astronomy (It™ al-NujUm),. Music (fim at-MHsJ^), Weights (Itm al- 
Athqal) and Mechanical Artifices™ (7f»i al-tiiyal). These divisions are 
themselves further subdivided a popular example of this being into 
the applied or practical ial-amau) and the theoretical (d/~rM$tfrt)* : 
aspects of the subject. 

Physics is a science which examines those things that are corporeal 
[ai-ajsam al^{ibi''iyysi) and their accidents (al-rfriify and is underpinned 
by the Aristotelian doctrine of the four causes: material formal, 
efficient and final 4 * The ensuing eightfold subdivision is also deeply 
Aristotelian:" the science of Physics may be divided as follows: the 
examination of basic physical principles; the exami nation of the 
whole nature and number of simple corporeal elements (dl-ajMm al- 
basi{a)i the examination of physical generation and corruption; the 
examination of the principles of accidents (df-tf rJjf); the examination 
of complex or compound bodies formed from the basic elements (a/- 
aj&iftt vl-mwabhibe Vn al-is^isat'jf, the examination of mineralogy; the 
examination of botany; and, finally, the examination of zoology, The 
latrer t presumably, here embraces mankind as well as the rest of die 
animal kingdom, since reference is made to both a Book oj Animals and 
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a Book of the Souf or, to use more Aristotelian-like tides, to a Hisiorin 
AmmUm a well as to a DeAnim,™ 

Third* as a final example of al-Flrabi's penchant for subdividing 
and elaborating the principal eightfold epistemologieal division of his 
Enumeration of the Saetxez, there is the following subdivision of Meta- 
physics: this science, be says> firstly enquires into beings {tfl-mdUfjUdHt) 
and their fundament] ontologies] chatatTrrLstics; second, ir looks 
into the principles of proof or demonstration in individual theotetical 
sciences; and third, it examines beings which arc neither corporeal (af- 
mawjwldt atUti iapul bi-ajsam) t nor in other bodies! and this exami- 
nation ends in or at the study of Grid Himse]^ who is described here 
in a characteristically negative fashion by a1-Farabi. JI 

The above brief survey of the content classification and subclassif- 
ications of al-Farabi's Enumeration of the Stances provides a first 
response to tlie question as to u4iat sorts of thing al-Farabi believed 
tine could have some kind of knowledge about, even if it were only 
partial or negative, jf we now ask about the scope and sources of that 
knowledge, the answers are not difficult to findr the scope is wide, 
embraces that which is corporeal and non-corporeal, and includes 
much that Aristotle himself found necessary to survey and include iti 
his own vast veuvre. Indeed, the long shadow of Aristotle bangs over 
much of what has been surveyed above, and over the whole of al- 
Farabi's epistcmology; we have noted his terminology of accidents 
and causes; we have seen the impact of his own classificatory systems; 
and we note in passing that many of al-Faribls chapter headings or 
numerous subdivisions, itemized above, directly parallel or at the very 
least echo works by Aristotle or attributed to the Stagiritc {these range 
from the already mentioned De Anima and Historia Afiirrwtium, 
through the Mtidphy$itti and the De Gmewiivnc ef Corruption?* to the 
spurious De iHpntis.** 

Al-rarabi's epistcmology then, at least from the point of view of 
what can be known, and its scope and sources, is Greek Aristotelian 
through and through — or so we might conclude from the above. But 
there is another side to the epistemologieal coin which must not be 
ignored here, ;uid which al-Tar-fibi, in 'i'hf I -numeration oftheSciefue^ 
himself does not ignore; the Neoplatonic dimension. This is articu- 
lated or epitomized in a negative vocabulary which signals a dimen- 
sion of knowledge where one records, paradoxically, what atnnot be 
known and cannot be only articulated except in negatives, Lt is a 
truism that a reference to the existence of a branch of knowledge need 
not in any way imply the least real understanding of that knowledge, 
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This is as true of Farabian epistemology as elsewhere. AJ-Farabi is 
aware of the limirarions of both posirivc cpistemology and language 
itself as we have noted, he proclaims that the third major area of 
enquiry in Metaphysics ends 'it y Perfect {Kami!) whom none can 
surpass in perfection'. He has neither peer not opposite, neither 
predecessor nor antecedent, and owes His existence to no one else and 
nothing eke." 

The basic conclusions from the above, thus far, must be that 
Farabist cpiiiemotogy is built upon the twin foundations of Aristo- 
telian 'positivism' and Neoplatonic negativism. How far, it may be 
asked, is this true of his ofher cpistemological works in particular 
(especially chose others which were earlier chosen For survey), and for 
the whole of the epistcniology behind Farlbism, in general? An 
attempt will be made to answer the first part of this question now; an 
answer to the second will become apparent liter in this book. 

First, however, we might profitably note with al-Kabe, 34 that al- 
Faiabi appears to have established, if not a vivA, at least a parallel 
scheme of bask classification ill another of his works to which we 
have already alluded, The ftaukiij Indication of if te Path of Happiness. Here 
philosophy is subdivided into the theoretical and the practical" and 
then there are further subdi visions; for example, theoretical philos- 
ophy embraces the Mathematical Sciences (llm ni-Tn' ailm). Physics 
(al-Ilm al~TahTl)> and Metaphysics {'lint ma Bad <zb]abi " iyjMt), !Hl In 
effect, this parallels chapters 3 and 4 of The Enumeration vf the 
Sciences.* 7 The alternative division here, in this Book of Indication of the 
Path ofHappmen, into Ute theoretical and the practical is an interesting 
and intriguing one in the Farabian corpus.** 1 It is true that he did not 
make it jn important aspect of his Enume ration of the Sciences, although 
the two words certainly appear, as we have already noted. However,, it 
is 4 significant epistcmologital division in I~he Book of Indication of the 
Path of Happiness and must, therefore, be borne in mind, alongside the 
classification in The Enumeration of the Siientex whenever any overall 
survey or assessment of al-Faribi's epistemotagy or dassificatory 
apparatus is acrernpted. And for al-Farabi, the meanings of these two 
key words H Theoretical' and 'practical 7 are very easy. "Lhey are neatly 
described in Tiie Book of Indication in an almost simplistic fashion: 
tlicorctical knowledge is that winch, if knewn, does not engender or 
require action, For example, one docs not feel obliged to act on the 
knowledge of God's, unity or the creafedness of the world. However, 
practical knowledge does precipitate action. 5 * 

if we nini now to the second of the three major epistemologicai 
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works earlier suggested for survey,* al-Farabrs important Epistle oh 
tlte Intellect, we perceive here in operation a quite different structure. 
This work is, of course, shorter than TheE numeration of the Sciences but 
it if also not intended to be a formal classification of knowledge like 
the latter. None the less,, it has a considerable episieinological signifi- 
cance both hi terms of its structure and concent for any study of al- 
Firibi, and for this rea.\cjn it will be surveyed here Otatef etnpruSiS 

will be placed in what immediately follows on the structure of the 
Epistk\ while the eeniif at will be drawn upon in more detail when we 
come to an analysis of how one can know in Farabian thought. This 
will, of cciurse + involve a survey of al-Firabi H s complex theory of intel- 
lection, 

Jolivct has noted how the Athenian School, in situating the noetic 
between physics and metaphysics, signalled, from an episteinological 
perspective, the singular status of the intellect*' I have stressed else- 
where bow the ten intellects emanating from God in al-Firabi H s clas- 
sical and elaborate cmanationist hierarchy — and, in particular, the 
Tenth Agent or Active Intellect — act as a bridge between transcen- 
dence and corporeality. 6 * In other words,, intellect, and thus the whole 
discussion of knowledge of whatever kind and however achieved^ has 
an ontologies! as well as an epistemological funcrion and dimension, 
[t was one of the fruits of Neoplatumsm that the intellect gained a 
prominent onfologieal rank M Indeed, Jolivet holds that al~Farabi 
turns Aristotelian epistemology into metaphysics.^ The uoeric inher- 
ited by al-Farabi is both the result of a long tradition and also a cross- 
roads. 1 ' 5 These few points should be borne in mind as background to 
the survey thar follows, 

Al-FarabJ's Epistle on the Intellect is not, we stressed above intended 
to be a formal classification of the whole sphere of knowledge in die 
manner of his Enumeration of the Scientes. However, the former could 
usefully be defined as a species a^ extended encyclopaedia or dic- 
tionary article/* very neatly organized, encapsulating the numerous 
senses of (he single Arabic word 'At}l (intellect), a word whose diverse 
meanings are immediately recognized by al-Firabi himself in the 
opening lines of his Epistle: The noun "intellect" has diverse senses 1 
{Lsm al-aqi ywjal 'ala aitipi' katkifu}.^ He then goes on to list what are 
for him the six principal usages of the word-"" The Epistle proceeds 
immediately to discuss and analyse each of these in turn and this 
discussion and analysis occupy the rest <?( the Epistle. However, equal 
weight is not given to each oi die six definitions of 'intellect': those 
which appear in the initial list of al-Farabi as first, second, third, 
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fourth and sixth are each covered in rhe body of die text by two to 
three pages each."* However, al-Farabi's fifth definition of intellect — 
The intellect which he [Aristotle] mentions in the De Anima (lit. Book 
offheSoui)* (Al- C aql alidilhj ytrdhkuruhu ft Kitah al^Naftf — receives a 
much more extensive coverage/' being itself divided into font major 
subsections: Potential Intellect f uqt hi V-^muwj); Actual intellect ( c tt^t 
bi 1-fff) r , Acquired intellect (aql mmtajed)i and Agent Intellect (al-'aql 

Whar is interesting in his enumeration or the six major senses, of 
'intellect' is that al-Farabi ckeliber arely links four of tliem to — and 
underpins them by — reference* to specific Aristotelian works, where 
it is claimed that Aristotle mentions that particular type of intellect 1 . 
The Posterior Analytics [Kilab al-Burhan] (Intellect no, 5); The Ethics 
{Kitab al-Akhtaq) (Intellect no, 4); Tk Anima (Kitab al-Nafi) (Intellect 
no. 5); and The Metephpte (Kifib tnd Bdti dt-Jabi r a) (Intellect no. ft). 7J 

This brief survey of al-Faribi's Epistle on the lute Ike t, which elabor- 
ates what can be known about the single word 'intellect' under six 
major headings or definitions, also elaborates in part the scope and 
sources of [bar work. The first is paradoxically both narrow and broad 
at the Same rime, concentrating as it docs on the precise articulation 
and definition of a single word and yet showing all too clearly the 
multifaceted dimensions of that word in the world of human under- 
standing and cpistcmology. The second, the sources, arc clearly Aris- 
totelian in inspiration through and through and declare a precise and 
joyful dependence on the 'First Master 1 , There are. however* Ncopla- 
tonk aspects as well. As with much of al-Farabi's writing, rhe signs of 
the la[rer arc never far away, For example^ form is emanated co rhe 
tnhabirams of rhe sublunary world by die Active or Agent Intellect, 
an adaptation albeir a Neoplaronic one, of PlotinuV doctrine of the 
emanation of form by the Universal SouL 7 * 

The epistemological conclusions to he drawn from the Epistle on 
the Intellect are clear, like The Enumeration of she Sciences* this Epistle is 
underpinned by a substrate of both Aristotelianism and Ncopla- 
ronism. As in some of his other works which are not ro he classified 
directly under the heading of epistemology* these two philosophies 
stand shoulder to shoulder and frequently interact. Philosophically, 
this must he accounted a major facet of al-Farabi's philosophy and 
metaphysics; epistemological ly [he combination is intriguing because 
of the concepts of hierarchy and emanation which ate infiltrated into 
the basic Arisrorelian daca and terminology, and also hecause of the 
attempt, noted earlier, to view eptetemology in terms of ontology. 
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tlie role of the Tenth Intellect — the Active or Agent Intellect — with 
its paramount position among die six intellects refer red to above, yet 
its lower hierarchical position as only tenth in al-Farabi T s crnaha- 
rionisr scheme, and its activity « an l ontologica] bridge', is a striking 
illustration of all dais. 

Can we make the same statements of the third of the three epis- 
temological works earlier selected for particular study; IW Book of 
Letters? [5 this work also built upon a foundation of Aristotelianisni 
and Ncoplaronism which have a direct bearing on the epistemology 
of al-Firabi? 

The most cursory examination shows that here it is che former, 
rather than the latter, which plays die predominant rob in under- 
pinning che content of The Book of Letters, This ts by no means a hand- 
book of Neoplaconic etna nation but a work which is dearly and 
consciously modelled upon Aristotle's Metaphysics. Yet there is no 
blind or slavish rigidity or devotion in the way in which the 'Second 
Master' „ aL-Farabu, chooses to folio* the 'First Master/, Aristotle, The 
former hi* felt free to change the latter's arrangement in the Metaphy- 
sics, and h moreover, to introduce and develop new materials of relev- 
ance to translation theory* linguistics, theology and philosophy/* 
Mahdi notes that the intention of al-Firabi is 'the examination of "in 
how many ways* a tlung is said to be'/ 4. This, is clearly in accordance 
with Aristotle who* at the beginning of Book Gamma of the Metdpfiy. 
sits, proclaims: There is a discipline which studies that which is ^w? 
ihing-that-is and chose things that hold good of this in its own 
right . , , That which is may be so called in several ways/" Kirwan. 
points out in this translation that '"Discipline 1 ' translates "ejnstfme"* 
traditionally rendered "knowledge" V" and there is no doubr that in 
both the wort of Aristotle and that of al-Farabt, the study of being 
and the quiddity of things has a profound epistcmological dimension 

This is highlighted in al-Firabi H s Book of Letters by an examination 
of the basic structure of the work, which has already been carefully 
and neatly analysed and divided up by Muhsin MahdL™ Mahdi shows 
rhac the Book of Letters falls usefully into three major divisions: 

1 The Particles [or Lerters| and the Names of the [Aristotelian] 

Categories {al-lfwrufwo. Aum* d-Mttqulafy 

2 The Phenomenon of Words, Philosophy and Religion (^iuduth oU 
Alfof wa 'i-Folsajh wn t-Milla) t and 

3 The Particles of I n cerrogacion fflurufal-Su 'at).™ 

The first division, inescapably Aristotelian in orientation, consider* 
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Arabic particles representing being (hsrfinna) and rime {fjaff mata) 
before surveying and analysing; the other Categories, together with 
some Felated but separate ropier The second division moves away 
somewhat from Aristotle's M?tqphy$i& to survey in some depth such 
subjects as the relationships and contacts between philosophy and 
religion; the phenomenon of letters and words in a community; die 
origin of a community's language: and the coining [ikhlira) and trans- 
lation of names, Ilie third division moves a little closer to the Aristo- 
telian paradigm again with its survey and analysis of types of discourse 
and interrogative particles lite "What? 1 {tm) t 'Howf (&rv/), and 
others, 



HI 



From these three divisions, two particular passages stand our which 
have interesting epidemiological dimensions with regard to the ques- 
tion of wku may be known. First, in the premier division identified 
and isolated by Malidi, al-Farabi talks inter alia of The Primary Subjects 
if the Am and the Sciences (fll-Mmv4u'at #1-Uwat \si^] li't^prtp'i' im 
^Uiutn'y. reference is made in what follows to Logic, Physics, Civil 
Science* Mathematical Science and Metaphysics-^ Here, at least, there 
is some harmony with what was classified in The bnumrmtwn erf the 
Sciences?* though the match, is by no means total and other subjects 
are introduced as well 1 " Comparisons may also be made with the 
classification identified earlier in The Book of Indication of the Path, of 
Happiw&i particularly with regard to the laiter's division of know- 
ledge into die theoretical and the practical, j division also present it] 
V 'he Book of Letters.** 

Sccond h in his analysis of" the interrogative particle 'What? 1 fjfarf 
ma), al-Farabi points to me range of ways in which the question 
l Whatr' can be employed to elicit either a .simple or more complex 
and precise response and piece of in formation. Bt The particle ^Whai?* 
is thus an episcemojogical trigger which can be used both to derive a 
simple identification by name of some object or person before one/ 7 
a* well as the more Sophisticated and precise type of information 
provided in response tn a question such as 'What is that animal which 
is in India? 1 * The whole discussion here shows a!-Farabi's profound 
appreciation of language and the epistemological subtleties of its 
usage, as well as its interaction with such fields as perception and 
psychology, Behind it — or perhaps better, beyond it — lie questions 
of education and its various levels* knowledge versus ignorance H as 
well as al-Faribi's complex theory of intellection to winch we will 
presently come. For al-Farabi's perfect epistemological paradigm is 
that in which the Being who knows [a\-Aqft) t the intellect (al^Aql) 
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and the inreltigibte or ihat which is known ot totnpreheuded (ai- 
Mflo«i) Me merged indissotubly and inducts bly in the One who is, of 
Course, God Himself** in semioric terms, al-Farahi h s Book of Letters 
signals a paradigm of imperfect intellection* mediaTed through the 
channels of a fundamental Aristotelian terminology, whose secular 
multiplicity contrasts sliarply with the perfect unity of Knower and 
Knowledge in The f>eiry. 



So far we have concentrated on trying to provide some answers, to the 
question of ufhat kinds of things and subjects al-Farabi believed could 
be known* in some way. In the process we have surveyed three of his 
principal works which may fairly be labelled cpistcmological in 
orientaci™ and content, if not always or necessarily in overt inten- 
tion. This chapter turns, now to die second question ot how a]-FlYabi 
believed knowledge could be attained. The key to this is an examin- 
ation of al-Farabi n 5 theory of intellection. 

The complexities of this theory may be somewhat alleviated if we 
follow first of all al-Farabfs own s&fold division of reason f aql\ as 
outlined it) liis key Epistle on the Inleflrcf. A.s we have already noted, al- 
FaribPs basic intention is to enumerate the various senses of the word 
'intellect' or 'reason'. 

The first major Type of reason or intellect is that by virtue of which 
the ordinary people (at-jmrhtir) characterize a human being, as 
rational or intelligent (Sqit). The key Arabic word used here for this 
type of intellect is afaqqul, which may be translated as 'prudence*, 
'discernment", Vtidersranding 1 ' or 'judiciousness'. As Fakhry stresses, 
al-Farabi infuses this Arabic word with the sense of Aristotelian 
pkrvnisiSy a Greek word which may be rendered as L pmdencV of 
'thoughtfulness". Generally speaking, the faculty of ta*q$ul is a charac- 
teristic of he who aces for the good (man itartajatfih). The word thus 
has at least rwo principal facets, and Hadawi his noted an overlap 
between the sense of L pnidence' h which it bears here, ahd the sense of 
the fourth type of Farabiau intellect, which we will shortly consider, 
namely moral prudence. K 

The seamd major kind of intellect or reason in al-Farabi's list is that 
which the scholastic theologians or dialecticians {at-Mutakafliman} 
present as having a proscripbve or prescriptive function, a negative 
dismissive or a positive affirmative quality. There is an immediacy oi 
recognition or obviousness associated with this intellect, Fakhry 
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describes it as that 'which is in part identical with common sense 1 .* 1 

The third of al-Farabf s intellects may loosely be described as 
natural perception. He finds its source in Aristotle's Posterior Analytics 
{KilSb al-Burhan); it is the faculty of the soul which enables man to 
grasp the certainty (dl-ydqlit) of some basic universal jiid necessary 
rryc principles, The faculty derive* not from analogy or logical skills 
or thought but from one's own nature or, ac the very least, arises in 
one's youth. It appears then that it is either inborn or acquired very 
cafly in life. Man is ignorant of from where and how this reason 
corner Fakhry neady describes this teasmi as l the faculty of perceiving 
the primary principled of demonstration,, instinctively and intuitively' 
and al-Farabi tells us chat it is a part of the soul (Jits' mtf mitt dl-nafsy 2 
The fourth tn this sixfold division of intellects isjooscly, al-Farabi's 
developed voice of conscience. He finds it in Book Six of Aristotle's 
{Nicvtmchean) Ethics (Kiiab al-Akhlaq) and, as we have already noted, 
this quality of moral prudence (to use the term inBadawfs Hiftvir?de 
la Philosophic en hlam\ by wliich one knows good irom evil, has a 
certain overlap with the prudence associated with rhe first kind of 
intellect discussed above. Once again, this intellect forms pan of the 
soul; it is a faculty which derives from long eKpericnts: " 

The fifth of the Faribian intellects is at once the most important 
and the most complex of the sis. It is the one that occupies most space 
in the philosopher's E-pistfe on tkt Intellect^ and he divides it into four 
diflfeteut types, finding his source once again in Aristotle, this time in 
the DeAnima: 

1 Potential Intellect {Aql bi 'l-Qumua) 

2 Actual Intellect (Aal hi l-FH) 

3 Acquired Intellect f Aq I Mustafa J) 

4 Agent or Active Intellect {dl-Aql al-Fa ' 'al}"* 4 

Each of these intellects will be briefly described here; 

Potential Intellect Tins is die reason or intellect which has the 
potential or capacity, in Fakhry's words, 'of abstracting the forms of 
existing entities with which it is ultimately identified^* Potential 
Intellect thus becomes Actual Intellect. As al-Farabi himself puis ic 

The intellect which is in potentiality is Some soul, of pan of a 
soul,, or one of the faculties of the soul, or something whose 
essence is ready and prepared to abstract the quiddities of al] 
enisling things and their forms from their matters* so that it 
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makes, all ot them a form for itself or forms for itselL Aiid those 
forms which are abstracted from their matters do not become 
abstract from their matters in which their existence is unless 
they become forms for this essence [the intellect in potentiality]. 
Those forms abstracted from their matters which become forms 
bi this essence are the intelligible^ and this name [intelligible*] 
is derived for them from the name of that essence which 
abstracts the forms of existing things, so that rhey become forms 
for it. That essence is like matter in winch forms come to be. 
Now, if you imagine Some corporeal matter, for example T a 
piece of wax on which an impression is stamped, and that 
impression and that form comes Co be in ire surface and its 
depth and that form gets possession of ail of matter so chat the 
matter in its complete totality becomes that form because the 
form is sptcad out in it — then yout imagination is close to 
pic Hiring the manner in which the forms of things come to be 
in that essence which is like matter and substratum for that 

Actual Intellect Fakhry notes that here *the inteUigibles in act (ot 
forms) acquire a new mode of being . r . the intelligible* in act, which 
are identical with the intellect in act,, might be said to have become 
the subjects of active thought and not merely its objects',' 7 Al-Fatlbi 
describes this intellect thus: 

In accordance with [what has been said earlier about the Poten- 
tial Intellect^ yon must imagine the coming to be of the forms 
of existing things [at-ttutuffudal] in that essence which Aristotle 
in the De Anitnc calls intellect in potentiality, And as Song, as 
there is not within It any of the forms of cxistiug things, it is 
intellect in potentiality. However* when there come to be in it 
the forms of existing things, in accofdatice with the example 
which we have mentioned, then that essence becomes intellect 
in actuality, This is the meaning of mtdkii in mtutflity. And when 
there come to be in it the Lntelligibles which it abstracts from 
the matters, then those intelligible* become intelligible* in 
actuality.' 
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Acquired Intellect The above-mentioned Actual intellect is 
dearly associated with the iwKjtidal which Hytnan translates, as we 
have seen above, as 'existing things 1 . However, it is cleat that ike 
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Acquired Intellect operates on a more abstract level, or within a more 
absrract province. As one author puts ir. 'Once (he intellect becomes 
capable of comprehending abstractions, it is raised again to a higher 
level, that of die acquired intellect, or tlie level where human intellect 
becomes disposed to conceive abstract forms which have no connec- 
tion with maiter.^ Or, to put it a different way,, the Acquired Intel- 
lect, in its relationship to the Actual Intellect, is: 

the agent of actualization to what is actualized. Moreover it 
differs from it in tliat the subject nutter of its apprehension is 
the intelligible in act only, To this category belong intelligible; 
abstracted from matter by the former Reason, as well as the 
immaterial forms which this acquired Reason apprehends im- 
mediar.ely T in the same way that it apprehends itself qua imma- 
teriaL'™ 

Al-Firini tioiesL h When die intellect in actuality thinks the intelligi- 
bles which arc forms in it, it] so fat as they at? intelligibles in actuality, 
then the intellect of which it was first said that it is the intellect in 
actuality, becomes now the acquired intellect/'*' 

Agent or Active Intellect Eadawi has rightly characterized tins 
intellect as the most important of this subset of four intellects ."" Al- 
Farabi tells us that 

when one hai reached the acquired intellect, one will have 
reached that which is like the stars and one will have reached 
the limit to which those things winch are related to hyle and 
matter ascend, When one ascends from this, then one will have 
ascended to the first stage of existing things which arc imma- 
terial, and the first stage is the stage of the agent intellect. The 
agent intellect which Aristotle mentioned in the third treatise of 
the DeAnma is a separated form which never existed in matter 
nor ever will oust in it, and it is in a certain manner an intellect 
in actuality cln&e in likeness to the acquired intellect. And the 
agent intellect is that principle which makes that essence which 
was an intellect in pofetiHaKty, ^n intellect in actuality and 
winch makes die intclligibles which are intclligibles in poten- 
tiality, intclligibles in actuality. 1 QJ 

This Agent or Acdve Intellect is also identical to the Tenth intellect 
which occupies a key role in the tenfold emanadonist intellectual 
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hierarchy of al-farabi, which has been described in more detail else- 
where^" 1 but which will be alluded co again later Li tliis chapter. 

if this fcutfbkl division of the fifth of the Arabian Intellects ap~ 
pears to be the most complex and abstruse aspect of what we have 
surveyed thus tar in al-Firabi's theory of intellection, this is precisely 
because it is\ So far J have let al-Farabi, and some of his modern 
commentators like Fakhry and Badawi state , reiterate and interpret 
cite contents of the Epistle tut the Intellect with regard to this particular 
fourfold division of the Fifth Intellect. It mnsc be obvious, however, 
from reading quotations from this text, that some further clarification 
is needed. What is al-Farabi really talking about? 

Basically, in his sixfold Iisl, al-Farabi posies a fifth major species of 
intellection which has four different, but related and developing 
meanings,, aspects or qualities. The relationship between each of these 
intellects! is expressed in terms oi matter and form, potentiality and 
actuality. '"* This fifth type of intellection lias (wo opposite pnles^ 
pas ■: '.-..' and active* receptor and cause, which are respectively the 
Potential Intellect and the Active Intellect, 1 "" Between die two operate 
the Actual Intellect and the Acquired Intellect. 1 " 7 We may thus 
define, even if somewhat simplistically, as, follows: Potential intellect 
is that which has the capacity mentally to abstract and know the 
esHt'Hi:? \A tilings. Jr lh .3 pur^vc \>t latum ^dality. ,v " At.tLijL intellect ii 
that capacity in acsionJ' 1 '' Acquired Intellect h the Latter in an exter- 
nally developing and developed mode, the external factor being the agency 
of the Active Intellect, 1 '* The Active Intellect is the motor ror this^ the 
'efficient cause 1 of thought, and also a cosmic link between the 

.sublunary and transcendent worlds.' ' ' As Waller puts ic 

The active intellect, nous poiitttttfc, is no longer identical widt the 
divine mind . . . but is described ... as a transcendent immaterial 
entity placed next to the sphere of the moot) and acting as inter- 
mediary beeween the divine Mind and the htiman Intellect in 
transmitting the divine emanation to the human soul once it 
has reached the stage of die acquired intellect. 112 

The key aspects of this whole fourfold muJtifaceted type of intellec- 
tion reside in such significant English words as 'capacity", activation', 
'development 4 and 'agency', which nearly encapsulate the Arabic data. 
We are talking, in other words*, if we work from cause or motor to 

primary receptor, of a ft-pedes of intellection being caused (through 
the agency of the Active Intellect) to develop as it activates its passive 
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capacity. And the Matter-Form or Potentiality-Actuality relationship 
in this fourfold species of intellection is spelled our clearly by al-Fari- 
bi in his text, as we have already seen; That essence which Aristotle in 
the De Anima calls intellect in potentiality ... becomes intellect in 
actuality"; l the intellect in actuality becomes now the acquired intel- 
lect*; *the agent intellect , . r is in a certain manner an intellect it) actu- 
ality close in likeness to the acquired intellect " J The overlap and 
mutual interlocking of these varieties of the fifth major Farabian type 
of intellection could not be clearer. 

Sixth and last id this sixfold division of Farabian intellects comes 
the First Principle, or Divine Reason — in other words, God Himself. 
who ts the source of ail intellection. ' N Al-Farabi describes this 
supreme fount of all knowledge as follows in his famous Epistle on the 
Intellect: 

And it is not possible that the mover of the first heavens is the 
first principle for all existing things, but it has another principle 
necessarily. This principle does net have a principle whese existence is 
more perfect than it. Since the mover of the 'first heavens is not matter nor 
in matter, itfolkm timt it is an intellect in its substance and it thinks 
itself for its essence} and the essence of that which is the principle 
of its existence. And it is clear that that which it thinks of the 
principle of its existence is more perfect rhan its two natures 
which are peculiar to it as the less perfect of them. Since its 
essence is divided into two natures it does not require anything 
besides these two. Hut that principle which is the principle 
rhrojgh which the first heaven becomes a substance is neces- 
sarily one in all respects, and it is not possible that there is an 
existing thing more perfect than it, or that it have a principle. 
Thus it h ilte principle of all principles and the first principle of all 
rxistinjt things. And this is the intellect which Arisimtle men- 
tioned in letter Lam |book Lambda | of the Metaphysics, Each one 
of these others is also an intellect, but this one is the first intel- 
lect \at-Aql al-Auntml] and the first existing, the first one, and 
the first true. The others only become an intellect from it 
according to order, 113 

And with these words, afrci two further finaL brief commcnts h al- 
Farabi brings to a close his highly complex Epistle on rkv intellect which 
has achieved a logical culmination in tbe source of all Intellection,. 
God Himself, 

The above sixfold division of intellection is the first major aspect of 
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Fatabian theory. We may categorize ii as the Aristotelian mode, 
register or dimension because of the wiy in which it is deliberately 
Underpinned and supported by al-Farahi himself with references to 
the works of Aristotle, for example die De Atiitiw and the Mftophysia- 
This may all seem complicated enough. Bur there is mote! Our 
Islamic philosopher has a second, parallel, tenfold scheme of bteJlcc- 
tion which this time clearly owes much to Neoplatonism, and may 
therefore be described as al-Fatabi'S JSfetjifdfaniV mode, register or 
dimension of episternology, I have elaborated this scheme in some 
depdi elsewhere^ 1 |A it may briefly be summarized as fallows (Figure 2 
provides an ilhjsrration of the interaction of the two registers): From 
God, The First, emanates a series of ten intellects,, culminating in the 
Tenth Intellect which is the Agent or Active Intellect [d-Aql #1- 
Fa'al}. The latter l acts as a bridge between the heavenly or celestial 
world and the sublunary world. It thus has a highly specialized and 
distinctive tiole in al-Farabi's cosmology. 11 " These intellects are asso- 
ciated with the priKlncrioti of the fisted scars, Saturn Jupiter, Mars\ the 
Sun, Venus, Mercury and the Moon, 1141 A complicating and confusing 
feature to ncte„ when comparing the Farabian sixfold scheme of intel- 
lecrton with rhe tenfold* is thai whereas in the sixfold scheme, the 
term 'Rrat Intellect' {al r Aql al^Awwai) is used at one point qfGod, m 
the First emanated Intel lett is considered ro be hypostatically l dhtitttf 
from God in the philosophers tenfold scheme. 



In summary* Farabian episteniology must be ctinsidtrEd tn be an 
unsurprising mixture of the Aristotelian and the Neopbtonic As 
Badawj puts \r. TJans la rheorie de la connaissance, al-Farabi fait une 
syhthese en ere Taristoeelismc c: le plotinisme* e'est-a-dire qu'il 
ptofesse un empirisme complete par un mysticismc m.niitionJ5te. 1|3n 
AJ-Farabi has a two-dimensional! theory of intellection, considerably 
broader in ambition and scope thah many such rheories produced and 
espoused today: astonishingly* it embraces the spheres of human 
cognition, sublunary agency and divine reason Itself 131 The twoepis- 
tcmologicil registers are distinct but none the less touch and ovetlap 
at certain key points. Our conclusion must be that Farabian thought 
provides a prototype epiatemologicil paradigm of which the kjey 
aspect is the deliberate eclectic mix or counterpoint of the Aristo- 
telian and the Neoplatonic, Headers may judge from the rest or. this 
book whether other members of die 'School of Fatabi* articulated 
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their epistemology in the same mantlet. Finally, it should be stressed 
her? that Fjrabian episteinology has a vital soteriological dimension 
as well: Majid Fakhry encapsulates this neatly when he observes; 'Like 
AnstoHe„ [al-Farabl] assigns immortality to the intellectual part of the 
Soul only, or, 10 p*Ut it more accur ately, he makes it contingent upon 
the Souls degree of intellectual apprehension/' 3 The prime import- 
ance of epistemology in Farabian thought, and the link between 
progress in knowledge in this, world and blissful salvation in the next, 
cannor be overstated. 
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THE EPISTEMOLOGICAL 

SUBSTRATE OF FARABISM 

(ii): IN THE STEPS OF 

THEIR MASTER 

The Elements of Yafeya b. 'Adi's Epistemology 

In the first chapter, during the brief survey of the life of Yajiya b. 'Adi, 
we referred to two works by that anchor. They were his Exposition of 
the Errpr vfAbu YusufYa'qub ihn h[uiq at-Kindi in his Treatise A Rebuttal 
of llw Christians' and rhe famous fltfinernent of Character. Jt ii from 
these, together with two other works, that it is proposed ro draw out 
in this chapter some of the major clcmenis and facets of the epistcm- 
oJogy of Yar^ya b, 'Adi, The two further works ro which reference will 
be made ate his short treatise entitled Oh the F&vtr Scientific Questions 
Regarding the Art of Logic (Mnqdtafi i-Buknth d-Arbaa al-Ilmiyya 'an 
$inaat aUMan^y and finely, the rather longer Trtathe $n Divint 
Unity (Maqtihifi *l-t 'au^id). 

Logic, both as in epistemological tool and a necessary prelude to 
(he study of theology, occupied a favoured role in the development of 
Middle Eastern thought,' 1 

Jt is- clear . . . that regardless of change* in approach and method, 
Muslim logicians never lose sight of the tact that the primary 
function of their labors was to find out about 'knowledge' and 
to contribute to a comprehensive epistemology for all aspects of 
Muslim intellectual endeavour, including theology and juris- 
prudence^ 

In his introductory Risak on logic, Yabya's master, aJ-Farabi, 
observed: 

Out purpose is the investigation of the art of logic, the art 
winch includes the things which lead the rational faculty 
towards right chinking, wherever there is the possibiliry of 
error, and which indicates all the safeguards against error, 
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wherever a conclusion is to be drawn by the intellect (at-a^I) r Its 
scams in relation to the intellect {ai-'aq f) is the scams of the art of 
grammar in relation to language, and just as the science of 
grammar rectifies rlic language among the people for whose 
language the grammar has been made, so the science of logic 
rectifies the intellect (tfJ- r d<jf} H so that ii intellects only what is 
right where there is the possibility of error. Thus the relation of 
the science of grammar to the language and the expressions is as 
the relation of the science of logic to the intellect {al-'aqt) ±ud 
the intelligible^, and just as grammar is the touchstone of 
language where there is the possibility of an error of language in 
regard to the method of expression, so the science of logic is the 
tuuehsrone of die intellect {at-aql) wheje there is the possibility 
of an error in regard to the intelligible^ — The art of logic is an 
instrument by which, when it is employed in the several parts of 
philosophy, certain knowledge (ai-'ilm al-yaqin) is obtained of all 
which the several theoretical and practical arts include, and there 
is tio way to certainty of the truth in anything of which knowledge is 
sought w vetfv art of logic.* 

It is clear from this that, for al-Farabi, logic acts as a kind of 
substrate, or deep structure a la Chomsky, for all else, including, of 
course, epistemology whose primary tool it is- Like master like pupil- 
it did not matter that the one was Muslim and the other Christian, It 
is clear that in both traditions logic achieved a primacy and vener- 
ation which was accorded to few other disciplines, k is interesting^ 
too, that for both al-Farabi and Yafcyi, kh[*w|edge has a sotetiological 
dimension. We examined al-Farabi's own concept of this at the 
conclusion to chapter 2, Here we might note the words with whkh 
Yahya commences his treatise On the l-aut Scientific Questions regarding 
the Art of Logic He states that these questions are "whether it is, what it 
is, which dung it is, and why it is. He entitles it Guidance for Those who 
4t* Lo$t to the Path of Salvation* {al-jiida\yd ti-rtiQfl TflfiO Ha Sflbfl #1- 
Napty One may, perhaps, escttapolate from all this and not exag- 
gerate too wildly if one states that for both al-Farabi and Ya^ya h 
*Adi, logic constituted one of the vital keys to salvation and so, to 
Paradise itself T 

In this treatise; Ya(jya then continues by examining firstly che 
usefulness of logic. He laments lh*t the ignorance or quarrelsome 
nature of many people made such a demonstration necessary, and 
maintains that 'the benefit deriving from the art of logic is intrinsic 
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not accidental, and this can be seen in its definition r (t is an wira- 
mental art by whitk one distrimtaatei between truth and falsehood in theor~ 
cikai science, and hetuv&i gumd and evil in practical science** The good 
acquired by logic is "complete happiness 1 * Jti a passage important for 
the understanding of his episiemology, Yafrya goes on to state that 
knowledge may be acquired in one of two principal ways: (l) either 
without the use of logic and reference to prior knowledge by means of 
such faculties as imagination, perception and whar Yabya terms The 
*fit& pfitKiptti afrtdnttf which cannot he proved 1 or (2) with the use of 
logic by means of 'inference, syllogism and proof, involving a refer- 
ence to prior knowledge. Ifl 

Yabyi then goes on to make a substantial 'Digression ob the 
Sources of Error', He emphasizes that such faculties as 'reason, 
perception and thoughr" only work properly and convey real and true 
knowledge if they are H in a srate of health and freedom from the 
corrupting infirmities which make it fail in its purpose 1 , But distor- 
tion may result if the senses or imaginative faculty are in any way 
impaired. In a statement which would certainiy have fuelled Plato's 
general scepticism about data garnered via rhe senses and which, with 
its references to black and yellow bile* peddles die usual humoral 
theory of the Middle Ages, Ya^ya concludes rJtar it is possible s to caste 
the sweet bitter, the bitter sweet'. And mental incapacity parallels 
faulty sensory perception: The same thing happens to reason if the 
instrument with which it does its work* the brain, is sick. Then its 
Conceiving and whar ir conceives are corrupted." ' ' The syllogism 
itself Yabya observes, depending on how it is framed, Can yield fa be 
conclusions. 12 

We may revert for a moment to our two basic epistemological 
questions of what can be known and how it can be known, and 
examine these rwo with reference to the brief treatise which we have 
just surveyed. Clearly, the treatise deals much with the modes of 
acquiring knowledge, with its teferences to perception, imagination, 
syllogism, inference and proof But it also clearly underlines the fact 
that what we can know may rest on shifting sands: the 'knowledge" 
garnered by the hallucinating wanderer in the desert of an oasis of 
palm trees and running springs deafly conflicts with reality! There is, 
in other words, in Yabya"s epsstemology a real Platonic appreciation 
of die nature of what may be known. And it is not only the senses 
which may yield false results but die path of logic itself Perception 
and logic both share an intrinsic fallibility,, and that, to revert to what 
was stated earlier, may have serious consequences fot salvation itself 
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Logic may in deed yield happiness in this life but false logic may yield 
eternal unhappiness in the nest 

Wc r urn now to an examination of die second of the four works 
proposed above for analysis* Ife Refinement of Character, It is proposed 
liere K] accept that the argument over the actual authorship of this 
work is exhausted, indeed dead, and that the work is truJy the product 
of Yahya K "Adi- 1 * If wc hold that the short erearise On the Fottr 
Scientist Qu&ti&ns Regarding the An cf Logic stressen eke primacy of 
lotric h and its epistemological link to personal salvation^ then the longer 
Refinement of Character emphasize* die link between ethics, politics 
and knowledge. 

There is no doubt that The Refinement of Chamctfr lacks orig- 
inaliry, l+ but its early position in the history of Islamic ethics makes it 
particularly significant and interesting, 1 * Waker summarized its 
principal fearures thus: 

The treatise Ft Tahdhtb al-AWa^ of the Jacobite philosopher 
Yafcya h "Adi represents another variant of late Greet thought. 
There are tio specifically Christian ideas in it; Aristotelian influ- 
ence is, as in al-Riti, non-existent. It is based on the Platonic 
criparution of the soul, but the 2 3 virtues and corresponding 
vices arc neither specifically referred to the three souls nor 
subordinated to the four cardinal virtues and their contraries 
(which are listed among them). This scheme probably depends 
ultimately oti some lost pre-ncoplatonic Greek original- His 
concluding chapter on the perfect man who bases his lite on the 
requirements of his intellectual &>ul and has trained himself to love 
every human being combines stoic and neoplaionk language, 
and is not very different from the thought of al-Farabl. 1 * 

In his edition of The Refinement of Character, aJ-Takriti draws our 
attention to Yabya's usage of such phrases as cogitation and discrimi- 
nation' [fikr wa tamytz) instead of the expected word for 'intellect' and 
'reason' fdtjfy and to the fact that Yabya also eschews an exact defini- 
tion of the concept of reason. 17 However, despire this lack of formal 
definition at the beginning of The Refinement of Character, and slighdy 
differing nomenclature employed, it is perfcedy clear what Yabya is 
talking about and there is no reason why, for the sake of ccoiiomy,/ffcr 
Wtt Utntyt? should not be tendered simply, even if loosely, as + reason*. 
This 'reason' is the primary criterion which distinguishes man from 
other forms of hfeJ H And the use of reason for man k a very real 
necessity, not an optional luxury: if man abandons himself to die 
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innately evil qualities in his nature and ignores his reason, he is a self- 
choscn vie dm of pure animal morality' {akhldq al-hahdlm) because ic is 
precisely his reason which should set Kiln apart from the animals. 
Because or man's natural disposition towards evil there is a profound 
need for the proper rule of law and right-living kings,*' 

One may be forgiven for wondering whether Yajiya's pessimism 
about hum jn nature Jcm^ not reflect in some way the Christian cheo- 
logians T doctrine of original sin. Whatever the case, however, it is 
clear that here, for Yabya. ethics and politics are inelnctably linked, 31 
Yabya clearly wishes to stress that the internal structure of a man's 
thoughts, moral dispositions and passions can H at the very least, hive 
serious outward poiiti£dt camequeiice^ Morally good men clearly hive 
the Capacity to become morally gtHxl kings and rulers. K trigs who live 
nghtEy and laws that are good will, in Yabya's own words, 'prevent 
the evildoer from his iniquity, obstruct the usurper from his usurp- 
ation and punish the libertine for lus debauchery 4 . n The implied 
corollary of all diis is that, given a bad king and bid laws, the evil 
desires of all men's hearts — those of ruler and ruled alike — will 
domiuare and flourish. Chaos- rather than good order will ensue. 

What is needed is some form of cmtrol not in the shape of an intel- 
lect trained by unthinking, fascist Orwellian thought-police, but in 
the guise of a well-endowed intellect equipped with real knowledge, 
Here now appears a stress on reason, i.e. on what might be termed the 
third main element hereof Yabya b 'Adi's epistemologkal circle: this 
is the circle which links — or shouEd link — together in a coherent 
harmony eflbes, pUitia and rrwttw or kn&wU'dg?- If the three points on 
the circumference are joined — and providcd h of course rhat we 
intend by these terms properly formed ethics, producing just politics 
based upon well-ordered and sound reason and knowledge* which is, 
once again, in turn the foundation of good conscience and properly 
formed ethics — then the radii of the circle point inwards towards a 
central point of ultimate personal perfection and human happiness 
for ruled and ruler" (see Figure 3). And it is self-evident that such 
perfection must provide an infallible key to salvation in Paradise, 
Yafoya, as a Christian, would have much appreciated the New Testa- 
ment injunction: You ate to be perfect, as your heavenly Farher is 
perfect. 13 * Further, as we saw before, the 'happiness' aspect has a 
related epistemologicil dimension: the good acquired by logic is 
'complete hippiness' + 35 and it was suggested thit it might not be 
fanciful tu assume that, lor Yabya, logic itself might constitute i vital 
passport co salvation, 
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Fiffure3 TTiemfliJandioimaQogifalfpistcinoJofyofV^jyit. Adi 

Yafyya's GwtroJis chat majur faculty of Plato s division of soul [sec 
Figure 3) which Yafcya calls The Rational Soul' (al-Najs d-Nd^d).^ 
By it, man is distinguished from all the animals, for it comprises a 
package of key features which no animal possesses, namely, cogita- 
tion, thinking (al-fikr), memory (a}-dhikr) t discrimination, discern- 
ment {at-iamyiz) and comprehension {al-fihtn). 27 The passage where 
these details occur is 3 good example o£ YabysTs preferred choice of 
wotds like fikr and tatnyiz instead of — but as synonyms for — ' a^l 
(intellect, reason), 3 * Al-Takriti concludes: 'Wc notice that he used the 
terms reason, rational soul, thinking and discernment in the meaning 
of man's, self-control, chat is man is able to do good, follow virtue and 
avoid vice and ban actions; 1 ™ Ethical choke clearly has an cpistemo- 
logical quality, for it is based on knowledge. 10 Man can fortify and 
strengthen his rational soul by the study of 'the rational sciences' 
(aj-ulum ai-nqliy/o), and the study of books dealing with ethics and 
politics, *' Here again is the stress on Yajjyas primary link of ethics, 
politics and reason. 

k lias been well pointed out diac 'Yaj^ya's ideas on ethical behav- 
iour, the three souls and the jnsr man. are similar to those of Plato id 
his Republic*^ Al-Takriti has also demonstrated convincingly the 
impact of Aristodc's Nkaittachean Etkiaon Yahya> Refinement afCftaf- 
atier^ and, in the light of al-Takritis: cateful analysis, Wataer + s 
comment that 'Aristotelian influence is* as in al-Riri> noti-eHisient' M 
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rings somewhat strangely. Al-Takriri notes, furthermore, 'some 
agreement with Galen and Plotinus'- 1 * and this does concur with 
Walzcr's remarks that YabyTs 'concluding chapter on ike perfect 
man ... combines stoic and neoplaronic language, arid is not very 
different from ike thought of al-Faribi + . ^ However, the rule of 
Neoplafottism is fairly minimal in this text by Comparison with that 
of Platonijim. What we have here is a text that follows a Pfotonk- 
Anstotclum paradigm rather than the Aristolelifm-Neeplatonk one adum- 
brated above. Walzet is riglii„ however, to hint at rite impact of 
al-Farabi on Yafrya and this point is developed in greater detail by al- 
Taltriri who notes: 'Al-Farabi always, considered Ethics as the most 
important influence on a man's life. As logic provides the rules and 
regulations in knowledge* so Ethics yields the fundamental rides and 
laws which should be followed by man in his dealings with his fellow 
men. hiT He points out That al-Farabi too believed that virtue was the 
product of education and knowledge. 1H k is clear, then h from this that 
Yatya iollows a basically Farabian mode] in his linking of the ethical 
and the intellectual 

The remaining two texts by Ya.bya, which we cited earlier, may be 
dealt with more briefly. In his Exposition of nW Error^ which is a 
defence of (he Christian dogma of the Trinity in response to a 
critique by al-Kindi, Yarjya couches his reply in the same Aristotelian 
and Porphyrian vocabulary as his opponent. Fakhry has emphasized 
that some of liis analogies are significantly drawn from eman- 
ationdsmV" (hough later the same Commentator stresses, having 
discussed some other texts by Yatyi that 'on the question of creation, 
Yafcia^ unlike his Muslim Neo-Platonic master, al-Farabi, stands 
unequivocally behind the protagonist J of creation ex nikiW,* 1 What 
we have, however,, in the Exposition is a discussion in term* of al- 
Kindis Arisroielianisrn. the five "voices' or 'preclicablcs' of the 
Neoplatonist Porphyry of Tyre (AD 234-c 305) (one of Plotinus' disci- 
ples and his editor}, together with the faint shadow of emanation 
hanging over the text, thus bringing the whole close to the Aristo- 
felian-Neoplatonic paradigm by which many another work from the 
"School of Fatahi' h characterized. And if we ask of this text, ' H^rrcan 
be knownf 1 , Yaiya*s theological response will be, The Trinity 1 . The 
modality of that knowledge clearly comes not simply, or even mainly,, 
via the eye of faith but through die Arisrotelian-Neopbtonic sieve to 
which we have referred. It is dear that, for Ya^ya, the Trinity Can be 
explained and defended according to the norms of dialectical philos- 
opky T even if (tkough he does not Say this} it cannot be fully under- 
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stood. In this treatise, at Least* Yajrya does not communicate any sense 
of the mystery of bis sublet; he is content to stress the use of reason and 
reasoned argument. 

Tlic Treatise on Divine Unity** is aJso much influenced by Aristotle, 
in particular by that author's Metaphysics* but also — unexpectedly — 
by Procline doctrine as welJ, directly or indirectly. This treatise first 
surveys a variery of views concerning God's unity before Ya^ya 
provides his own, concluding "that the First Cause has plurality only 
in virtue of the constituent parts of its definition, viz. the attributes 
which may be predicated of the divine essence*, w Yabya believe* that 
'these attributes, which are three, can be deduced from His creation — 
His substance is bidden, but His essence is evident from His activity: 
bounty (j»d — agathetes), power (qudra — dvntimis) and wisdom {fciktm 
— £flastj)V* Endless stresses the Prodinc nature of this triad,** as does 
Ya^ya's editor, K hali! Sam ir. 17 The latter maintains tliat die Treatise on 
[time Unity is entirely based vn the work of Aristotle and his 
commentators.^ The Procline triad towards the end, however, is sign- 
ificant and means that this work too, like 'the Exposition of the Error 
surveyed above, has what may at least be described as a 'Neoplatonic 
flavour', even though there is no cjuesrion of emanation in Yabya's 
work here. The combination of Aristotle and the Ncoplatonist 
Proclus DiaoWhus (ad 410-85) in this Christian text is an intriguing 
one> and both Endress and Samir hint at Pseudo-Pionysius as a 
possible vehicle for the Procline doctrine. Endless notes: 

Ln the philosophy of Prod us, 'Goodness, Power and Knowledge 
constitute the primary divine triad ,,. which prefigures in a 
seminal form the triad of the second hypostasis^ Being, Life and 
Intelligence ..,'., The Procline doctrine reappears in Ps.-Diony- 
sius Areopagita 1 whose influence on YafyyA ihn r Adi deserves further 
investigation. 4 '' 

The editor of Yatya's Treatise an Divine Unity,, Khalil Samir t appears to 
concur 511 and both. Endrcss and Samir are agreed that the ultimate 
source of the triad lies in Pioclus' Elements of Theology}* Later t of 
course, Yakya would replace this triad otjOd, qudra and rjikma with a 
much more famous one, by which he would designate God; 'oa% 'aqik 
mdq&L 52 i have rendered this phrase looscJy elsewhere as 'pure, 
thinking, intelligible mind\ 3J but it must be noted that Yahya + s 
terminology of the intellect has a Christian Trihitariiti dimension as 
welL 
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in consistency with Aliarahi's philosophy of religion, according 
to which religious motifs are symbols of philosophical truths, 
Ibn *Adi treated theological notions as embodiments of philo- 
sophical concepts. For example, he interprets the persons of the 
Trinity as symbolic representations of Aristotelian ideas: the 
Father symbolizes the intellect; the Son symbolizes the intellec- 
tually cognizing subject and the Spirit symbolizes the intellec- 
tually cognized object.** 

We may conclude briefly, from our study of these four works by 
Yatya b. 'Adi, that the author is much mors dependent on Plato and 
Aristotle for his episremology than he is on Aristutle plus Plotimis* 
rligugh wt should not I suppose, lose sight of Proclus. However* 
Yatjya's concept of intellect, for example, owes nothing to the tenfold 
emanationist hierarchy of his master al-Firabl. The disciple has felt 
free to float away from his teacher and there is thus no question of 
duplicating the basic Faribian Artstctfelian-Neoplacoruc paradigm 
adumbrated in chapter 2, except in the faintest way- (If anything, 
Yafcya exhibits much more of what we have called a Platonic- 
Aristotelian paradigm.) Where, however,, Ya^ya h a true pupil is in 
his reiteration of another FIrabian theme: for the Second Master too, 
established a link between ethics, polities and reason. 1 * 

Al-Sijistani and Knowledge 

We referred earlier in chapter l« to the major work of al-Sijijrarti 
entitled The Cupbvard «fWi^cm r The importance o( thJs work should 
not be undctesrimated- Fakhry has noted: 

Nicknamed the logician, al-Sijistani is said to have written 
numerous commentaries on. Aristotelian logic abd related 
subjects, but unfortunately none of these wotks has come down 
to us. In tact, with the exception of al-Tauyidi's account or his 
philosophical and logical views* we have no other clue to his 
thought except the cursory, if complimentary, tctercnccs to him 
by the later historians of philosophy. ^ 

Josef Van Ess confirms that we know al-Sijistani "mostly through 
scattered remarks which were noted down by his companion Abu 
rjlayyan al-Tawbidr*. S7 None the less, his remarks ate clearly not 
intended to belittle The Cstphanni df tVisdofK which, indeed, as 
Kracmer reminds us, H is our only source for as-Sijisrinrs early 
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period 1 /* k may not have been absolutely original, but its comprehen- 
sive nature was recognized and applauded from medieval times. m And 
al-SijisranPs vast Greek learning, upyn which Fakhry has 
commented,** is evident from the briefest glance at the names of die 
Greek and Islamic philosophers and writers whose histories tn one 
form or another ate confined within ibc Arabic text of Th? Cupboard. 
They include well-known figures like Thales of Miletus, Pythagoras, 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Hornet, Euclid, Hippocrates Ptolemy, 
Euripides, Thucydides. Sophocles, Plocinus, Philo> Porphyry and 
Galeti on the one hand; affii Yabya al-Na^wi (John Philopouus], 
yunayit b. Hlq, al-Kindi, al- h Amiri and Yabya b, *AdL on the other. 111 
[The latter two, of course, are covered in some depth in this hook) 

The Cupboard of Wisdom* then, shows al-Sijistani functioning as a 
major historian of philosophy. But if we wish to examine him as a 
philosopher in ttii own right, atid rry and glean some ideas about hte 
theories of intellection and general epistemology, we arc better served 
by referring to the work of al-Tawriidi, as suggested and noted above 
by Fakhry and Van Ess. We might usefully, therefore, using such 
sources survey first al-Syistaiti's views about die soul and die itirel- 
tett- 

At times, it is dear that al-SijistarU thinks in terms of a Pfafonk 
tripartite division of the soul like Yarjyi h. 'Adi; for example^ al- 
Sijistani "associated with the Platonic doctrine of the triparrition of 
die soul corresponding virtues. He quoted Plato: ^Whoever rules his 
reason is called wise; whoever rules his anger is called courageous; and 
whoever rules his passion is called temperate." 1 * 2 But al-Sijistani is 
also familiar with an Aristotelian tripartite division of soul into the 
vegetative (al-namiyya) t animal {aJ-fcayawaniyya) and rational [ad- 
nariau).^ What is interesting and relevant about both of these 
divisions,, the Platonic and the Aristotelian, is that they both clearly 
possess a clear and important ratitinaf element. 

In another place al-Sijistani define* the soul as 4 a divine force 
which mediates between Nuturc {aU'fabVa) ... and the Intellect 
{al-AqlJ, Just as man has a nature whose effects are apparent in his 
body> so too is lie blessed with an intelligence which enables him to 
discriminate and undertake a whole range of other intellectual func- 
rionsJ** 

However, despite this range of divisions, influences and defini- 
tions, al-Sijistani is forced to admit that it is really very difficult to 
describe the soul adequately. 61 Aristotle, as Ktaemer points out, 
confessed to a sitnilar problem at the beginning of his De Animal Al- 
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Sijistani more than tints that the reason for this lies in a chird dimen- 
sion of tic soul, over and above die Platonic add Aristotelian; that 
dimension is. die Neoplatonic. Al-Sijistatn "observes that it is difficult 
for man tu ktiow the soul, fot he on only know the soul by mean* of 
his soul, and he is veiled from his soul by his soul. For he is 
compound, his soul simple, Also, he eon tains a small parr of soul, and 
a part of soul can liatdty know its totality,* 6 * Here we have a clear 
reference to the classical Neoplatonic doctrine of the Universal SouL 
of which man's soul is but a part;*" and ic has been stressed (hat it is 
die Nsopiatoak dimension in al-SijistanTs various discussions about 
the soul which is f he one- which prevails.** 

For this brief survey, it is clear that ai-Sijistani, at various points in 
his writings, considers the question of soul under the diree duri net 
headings of the Platonic, the Aristotelian and the Neoplatonic. Each, 
it will be observed, has a noetic quality; the Platonic and the Aristo- 
telian both posit a rational soul; the Neoplatonic stresses more the un- 
knowaiyiiif/ of soul and this, of course, reflects the general Ncoplatomc 
attitude towards the One, the Deiry Himself, who is supremely 
l Ui lknowable*. Kraemcr comments: 

The notion that the human soul is a small part of the universal 
soul — the doctrine of monopsychism — is affiliated with the 
idea that man is a microcosmic replica of the cosmic hierarchy 
in the sense that he is endowed with nature, soul and intellect. 
He does not contain the One in the same way but has cognition 
of it It is implied that the One is glimpsed by means of contem- 
plation of the great chain of being. 1 " 

The above remarks are designed to be a short introduction to what 
will now follow,, that is, a survey of al-Sijtsiani's doctrine of intellec- 
tion and his general epistemology. Once agaih it is necessary to go to 
al-Tawbidi for most of our t eferences. lite question may be posed: 
does al-Sijistam in his treatment of the intellect, embrace Platonic, 
Aristotelian and Neoplatonic definitions and does the latter dominate 
as it does in the case of the soul? 

Al-Sijistaoi's theory of intellection has something in common with 
al-Farabi's sixfold division of the intellect (reflecting as it does aspects 
of the fifth Fitibian intellect), as well as that same philosophers 
emanationist hierarchy of ten intellects, where the Tenth Intellect is 
also called the Agent or Active Intellect. Howcvcr h it is worth stressing 
that in what follows, the text upon which these remarks ate based,. 
here at least, 'represents an attempt to arrive at a proper definition of 
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terms; it is noe a systematic exposition of the process of intellection", 71 
In what has been identified as V>tir principal source for a$-Sijisti- 
nl^J doctrine of intellect 1 /- Abu Hayyan al-Tawfr]di s "f^r Cannen- 
atiattf (dJf-Mu^JiuidJ), al-Sijistani identifies three types of intellect. 
Thcte is (he Agent or Active Intellect [al-'Aql al-FtTal) which is paral- 
leled in both the Farabian schemes or divisions alluded to above; there 
is the Human intellect {nl~Aql nl-Insamj which is also known as the 
Material Intellect {ttf-Aql al-Hayutiiii); and, finally, there is the 
Acquired Intellect (at~AqI al-Mttstajad) which para] Id wn aspect ofal- 
Farahi's Fifth Intellect, in his sixfold division. These three intellects of 
al-Sijistanl — Active, Human and Acquired — are viewed in terms o( 
agent, patient and action {^fi, mafat, fi'l) respectively.^ Knemer 
believes that the text of the Mu^hmt here implicitly assumes an 
identification between the Aristotelian or Neo-Aristotelian Active 
Intellect and the Ncoplatonic Intellect, and also points to the key 
doctrine in Neoplatonism of the unity of rhe intellect. 7 * Elsewhere, ai- 
Sijistani stresses that the intdleer is the vital link between die corpo- 
real and incorporeal worlds. 7 ' People may indeed differ in the rypes of 
intellect which they possess,^" but ultimately alt are a part of the same 
majestic hypostasis, Badawi believes that al-Sijistani attributes to. the 
intellect (jtiali[icc& comparable to diosc which Plotinus accords to the 
Notts, 77 He believes that al-Sijistani endows reason with a divine force 
and quotes, in support* the following view of his via al-Tawfrldfs 
Book <*fPkosar¥ anA Conviviality. The intellect {al-'aqfy is the Caliph of 
God. It is the recipient of the pure emanation (d^/cnV al-kkali}) which 
has neither blemish nor impurity, if one said that intellect were abso- 
lute light (lit- nurfi '1-fihdya) one would not be far wrong. ** 

This reference to emanation highlights once again the Neoplaionk 
dimension of al-Sijistlni's thought; and before moving from this brief 
survey of the components of his theory of intellection to his general 
cpistemological views* it is worth spending a little longer stressing the 
Neoplatonic context of all his thinking- For his Neoplatonism is not 
an optional ot peripheral extra but an integral part of wliat he 
believed and taught This h of course, hai profound implications for 
any theory of intellection given the dominant role played by the 
Universal Intellect and its clones and hypostatic subordinates in 
classical islamic J^eoplatonism, 

Of al-Sijistani, S.M. Siern wroce: *Hij system, kike that of most of 
the other members of his environment tad * strong Nco-platonic 
colouring.' 7 ' We have already noted above the reference by al-Sijista- 
ni to emanation tfayfi and his analogy with light Elsewhere, the intd- 
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leci is compared Co the sun; the soul is its deputy {khalifitttthu) but the 
intellect is brighter than the soul and whereas [he sun is subject to 
setting, rising and eclipse, the radiance of the intellect is eternal (wi- 

In one of his short philosophic J treatises On the Specific Perfection of 
the Human Specie^ al-5iji&tani adds co our picture of the Neoplaronic 
dimension of the intellect. 

[It is] the cause of the order of existcnts and their harmonious 
combination, giving each of them its determined existence. 
Each of them seeks the help of intellect for its specific perfec- 
tion Intellect has two other Junctions: the first, insofar as it is 

primary, simple, activated, and caused by (he First Cause and 
First Agent, praised and exalted, which gives each existent — 
intellect, soul, and what is beneath them — the existence 
common to all of them. Intellect allots this existence to the 
essences of existenrs by giving them the forms specific to each 

one of [hem The second function is wliat [intellect] 

performs by means of soul by conferring life upon everything 
ready to receive it, This, activity belongs to soul per se and to 
[intellect] by its iniernicdiacy. For soul is die form that occurs in 
the animate being, and intellect bestows it. {Intellect], therefore, 
is whit merits being called complete*, 'utiivefsa]'* 'perfect', and 
'perfecting others. Or [intellect] has completeness by virtue of 
the First Agent* insofar a* it made it cause of the existence of 
every existent by ordering existcnts in harmonious relations.*" 

Apart from the Neoplatotiic activities described above, what is par- 
dcularly fascinating about this short treatise, as implied by its title On 
tiv Specific Perfection of the Human Speeies, is that it was written specif- 
ically for die Duyid prince, whose patronage ne gained, namely A^ud 
al-Dawla. In Kraemer's words, + he is the perfect individual whose 
manifestation is celebrated bi this t^eatise^ H2 God's power (lit. H the 
power emanated from the Ultimate Foundation 1 ) descends through 
the emanationist hierarchy or chain, a veritable purveyor of virtues, 
which arc then embodied in this world in one of pure soul and intel- 
lect who is fitted thereby to rule the wotld of men, save them from 
tyrants and establish a just hierarchy. Al-Stjistani clearly intends that 
this should parallel in a corporeal and temporal fashion, the ordered 
hierarchy of Neoplatonism in the celestial sphere where the intellect 
and the soul know their exact rank and are eternally obedient to the 
hypostasis above them; in a simdar fashion mankind should order 
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itself * J Here then* the Neoplatonic emphasis on> indeed fetish for* 
order atid hierarchy provides the ethos for [his whole treatise with the 
ordering of the SUptalunary world as an eternally emanated patadigrn 
for all behaviour in the sublunary sphere. In other words-, this 
Neoplatonism of al-Sijistani has a political and ethical dimension or 
edge, 

Having examined some of the key aspects of J-SijLsiam s theory of 
intellectioE^ and noted its Neoplatonic oricutabon, we will move now 
co some other areas of that philosopher's general epistemology, He has 
much to say on die subject of knowledge; the following aphoristic 
statements help to set the scene jusr as the intdlect is compared ro 
absolute light and ( o the sun (see above), so light imagery is employed 
when al-Sijistani talks about knowledge For example, after the citation 
of Plato's remark that 'Knowledge is the lamp of the soul 1 , al-Sijistani 
remarks: H How beautiful is that lamp whose glass is pure, whose light 
is sharp, whose oil is strong and whose wick is straight.' 1 " In The 
Cupboard pf Wisdom* al-Sijistani quotes Theognis. 1 observation that 
'Knowledge (at- lint) is not on the leve] ol food which suffices to feed 
two or tliree but caotmt feed many persons, Rather^ it is like light (ka 
1-rtiir] which enables maciy eyes to see all at the same time.'** Else- 
where al-Sijisiiw holds that 

Knowledge (al-Hm) and wealth are like two wives |of the same 
man]. They rarely go together and are reconciled to each other. 
Also, a man's portion of wealth results from the concupiscent 
and bestial soul {at-Nafi ai-Sftfhaunyyfl) whereas his portion ot 
knowledge results from the rational soul {al-Najs dl-Aqita)- 
These rwo portions oppose and contradict each orher. Further^ a 
discerning and discriminating person must realize that a man 
who possesses knowledge is nobler in every conceivable respect 
than a man of wealth, if he is given knowledge, he need not 
despair of money, of which a little suffices, or greatly worry 
about the loss of it. Knowledge exercises control. Wealth is 
something over which control is exercised Knowledge belongs 
to the soul. Wealth is corporeal. Knowledge belongs to a man In 
a more personal manner rhan wealth, Tlie perils of the wealthy 
are many and sudden. Yon do not see a roan who possesses 
knowledge robbed of his knowledge and left deprived of it, But 
you have seen quite a few people whose money was stolen, 
taken away or confiscated, and the former owners remained 
helpless and destitute. Knowledge thrives on being spent. It accom- 
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panics its possessor into destitution. Ir makes it possible go be 
satisfied with link. Ii lowers a curtain over need Weakh does 
not do tbat.* 1. 

This extended passage of al-Sljistani's view on the relative merits of 
wealth and knowledge requires little commentary: it vaunts the values 
of knowledge and is highly Platonic both in its attitude to things 
corporeal and corporeal need h and its reference to the rational and 
ptmcupfaceni souk A neat equation is drawn with things material and 
temporal Ijkt money {al-rttdt) deriving from the concupiscent, bestial 
or appetitive soul, while that which has an eternal quality and cannot, 
as al-Sijlscani points out, be taken away, is associated with the rational 
soul. Thus an ancient and perennial dichotomy between soul or mind 
on the one hand, and matter on the other, underlies this text 
purveying al-Sijistinj'a ideas, which looks both backwards to Plato 
and forwards, in some respects* to Descartes, And here too, as with the 
intellect, there is an ethical dimension to the discussion. 

All the above quotations show the premium that al-Sijisttn] placed 
on knowledge film): the latter is truly the fruit or the yield of the 
intellect [al-itm itumamt nl-Aql)}' And while the truth born of know- 
ledge may often he partial rather than total — and here he retells the 
famous Buddhist™ parable of the elephant and (he blind men, each of 
whom describes that animal differently according to the limb which 
he touches"* — this can never invalidate the need to search for that 
truth which is the product, or partial product of knowledge, For the 
truth brings men together, while error divides them.** 1 1: is interesting, 
of course, from the point of view of Plato's suspicion of rhe data 
yielded by sensory perception/ 1 that the parable of the elephant is 
retold by al-Sijistani after the latter has briefly quoted Plato himself 
None the less, al-5ijistanl"s epistemology is clearly not denying a 
validity or role to any knowledge gleaned by the senses but simply 
pointing out its limitations as indicated in this well-known parable. En 
this respect* al-Sijistatii cannot be described as an unreconstructed 
Platontst The specific paint made by his citation of the parable here, 
however, is that *we find all those professing a doctrine to be deter- 
mined by his own perspective, prejudice,, nature and passion. But the 
far-ranging, intelligent and thorough person nevertheless has an 
advantage over others.* tfi 

Jadaane neatly summarizes al-Sijistani's epistemology thus: he 
maintains that it follows two distinct lines, one Creek,, the other 
Gueco-Muslim- In consequents, two types or modes of knowledge 
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can be identified; natural knowledge and supernatural knowledge. 
The quest for truth may certainly be difficult but it is possible, Thus 
agftuSticisfti and scepticism ant: rejected.** Jadaahe etiiphteiza?* that 
knowledge in al-Sijistani is defined as ike image uf die object known 
in the soul of the knowing subject (al-'tlm $urai al-m^lum fi nafs oU 
^alimy* The souls of the learned {&Uu\ami*) are actually [hi 1-j?t) 
knowledgeable^ the souls of the pupils (at-matp'atiimun} ate poten- 
tially (hi 'i-quuniMi) knowledgeable.'* Aftet such vocabulary it is hardly 
surprising that Jadaane rightly chooses to conclude: the natural epis- 
temolngy of al-Sijistiht is profoundly Aristotelian in its inspiration,, 
while his "supernatural 1, epistemoJogy has its roots in the Cteek 
mythological tradition on the one hand and Quranic revelation on 
the other' 7 

Al-Sijistaru*s general overall epistemology then, may he said to 
liavc elements of the Platonic and elements of the Aristotelian, while 
being neither totally Platonic not totally Aristotelian. And there is a 
third element in his cpistemologkal cauldron and that is the Neo- 
platonic We have stressed already the Neoplatonie dimension of 
Sijistlnun thought. It is also clearly apparent in the fol tawing epis- 
temological division: in response to a questions al-Sijistim notes that 
there arc four grades of knowledge: 

1 lucre is that which is purely sensible (maiisus bttfyl) t possessed, for 
example, by the animals; 

2 there is that which is purely intellectual or intelligible [mdqul 
wtflfr^) atid is characteristic of the celestial bodies; 

3 there is that which is both sensible and intellectual (tna^sus 
tntTquI) which is associated with man's imagination; and 

4 finally* there is tha t which i* both in re] Jec flial and sensible { mdqvi 
mafesiis) which the perspicacious man [JAu T-nojar} attains by 
some piece of research {bi 1-bafytk}?* 

Al-Sisjistam continues: the more a man thus studies and researches 
carefully, the greater his chance of attaining to 'the knowledge fiirtty** 
of the rational and living bodies, which axe free from sensory percep- 
tion {al-fyiss) thanks to what they possess of the eternal emanation (ni~ 
fay4 dJ-idVrfl}\ ,w Man's soul will then be illuminated with real 
knowledge; bis conduct or way of life wi]l be upright and on a 
rational course; and his character or morals will be purified of all 
material filth; this is clearly the highest form of human knowledge. 11 " 
The mixture of Platonism (with its constant distaste for sensory 
perception) and Neophtornstn {with its reference to emanation) only 
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highlights rhc eclecticism of Sijistaman thought. And as jadaane 
stresses, there is a near equivalence between these four grades of 
knowledge and the fourfold hierarchy of animals, celestial bodies, 
ordinary men and pure, illuminated' men, into which latter category , 
of course, fall the philosopher, the astrologer, the soothsayer and the 
prophet- 1 " 2 

With the link now established above berween real knowledge and 
morality, we may rum briefly and finally to a consideration ot the 
ethics proper of aUSijistani, a subject upon which we have already 
touched several tunes, As will be abundantly clear from what has gone 
before. al-SijistanTs philosophy is impregnated with a divine moral 
etlios, ,m Philosophy and morality do, indeed, go hand in hand. And 
we can say ihar^ just as for al-Sijistani, knowledge is the fruit of the 
intellect,™* so viitue n or die virtues [al-faffiU^ ate the fruit of a well- 
ordered desire associated with the intellect, lils 

Al-Sijistani lists wisdom (al-btknta) as one of the sensory (or 
perceptible) and intellectual virtues. (al-fa4a*if al-fyissiyya wa 'l-aqliyya) 
in a group which also includes courage generosity, gentleness (or 
discernment} (hitm) and patience 1 * This characterization of the 
virtues as frisfivyn and 'aqliyya interestingly parallels those epithets of 
fflufcttr and mdqiil in al-Sijistani's fourfold gradation of knowledge 
which wc studied earlier.' 4 " There is, then, an apparent harmony or 
parallelism of language as well as content, at least here in these two 
places, in the treatment of knowledge and virtue, which leads almost 
inexorably to the fcmiulaiinTi nf a hasic paradigm in which we 
suggest that, for al-Sijistatu, in some senses at least, knowledge is 
virtue and virtue is knowledge. 

In conclusion, then, it is clear that if knowledge is bound up with 
virtue and good ethics^ then the latter in mm are bound up with 
salvation itself And if die middle term of this proposition (ethics) is 
omitted, then we on Say that salvation lias a real episrernologieal 
quality or dimension in the thought ot al-SijistanL But ethics are 
important and, as Kracmcr stresses, l not only the intellect but the 
moral virtues as well are related to the divine'. 1Q * Good ethics fot al- 
Sijistani emphasizes al-Takriii, "control' rhc soul 1 "* while good 
thinking keeps one on the right path and free of sense-inspired 
error. 110 Plato would certainly have agreed! However, it is 1 a modified 
Platonic doctrine 1 which lies at the heart of Sijistanian ethics: 
'Whereas in Platonic ethics., courage is related to the rationally- 
directed spiritual faculty, Abu Sulayman al-Sijistaru relates it to all 
three faculties of the soul, thus giving rise to three kinds of 
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courage/ ' ' ' This is illustrated In the following quotation: 'If courage 
is r:idoftiE F it facilitates the pursuit of wisdom, persistence iu attaining 
the goal, and expending energy to obtain desire. If it is spiritual^ it 
facilitates venting auger justified or notr if it is appetitive, it facilitates 
adopting consummate temperance, in public and private.' ' li 

Good refined or trained morals and ethics, then, are a prime key of 
passport to eternal sjlvatitm in pata dise ' ' J for al-Stjistin i. It is interesting 
to compare this dominant motif in his thought with the ideas of al-'A- 
miri on the same subject* and we shall paH* to these in a moment 

[n a nutshell, aJ-Sijistanl in all his thought is not a great original 
thinker he depends, not oidy on his immediate philosophical 
environment and those Islamic and other Middle Eastern Christian 
philosophers who have preceded him> but also* of course, on Aristotle 
and Plotinus. thus conforming to a basic paradigm suggested above. 
Furthermore, he is a true 'son 1 of al-Farabi and member of his School 
in liis use of Platonic thought and classifications, 

Al-'Amiri and Knowledge 

Al- r Ainiris On the Afterlife has been described as *a tenth-century 
attempt to reconcile a Greek philosophical view of the soul with 
Islamic doctrine on die afterlife'. " 1 The fact that al-'Amiri is soaked 
in the Greek tradition, particularly the Neoplatcmic, is nor in 
dispute. 1 jS Another work attributed to al-Amiri. Oft Being Hdjjpy, 1 "' 
his been characterised as possessing V strong interest in Greek ethics, 
particularly the Nitomachetm Ethksand [making] abundant use of both 
Plato and Aristotle, with a late-Neoplatjonic coloration V 7 Different 
commentators have stressed different aspects of this Greek sieve 
through which al-Amirt filtered his ideas. For Jean-Claude Vadet + al- 
'Anuri est nettement, eomme son milieu,, iieo-platonisarjt et pytha- 
goricienV IH while the Encyclopaedia ofbtam inserts him neatly into the 
dual paradigm, adumbrated above, and describes his philosophy as 'a 
rather conventional amalgam of Neoplatonbm and Aristotel- 
ianismV* The pluralism of the society in which al-Anuri lived is 
clearly reflected Li his works, m Yet al-'Amiri h s corpus is much more 
than a mere amalgam of Greek ideas, however much that might 
reflect his Own milieu, and however much this aspect might be 
stressed by authors such as those cited above. His Oh the Afterlife, for 
example, is as much an extended epstemoltgkal discourse and it is 
from this point of view thjt this work, as well as his others, will be 
treated here. 
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Al-Amtrt valued knowledge as much as any of his predecessors.' Jl 
On fAf Afterlife, and its companion volume. On Making Known the 
Virtues of Islam, ul arc both 'directed to the religious establishment and 
try 'to justify philosophy and show how it may complement the reli- 
gions sciences'. 1 Si Ai the beginning of Oh tht Afterlife the Prophet 
Muhammad is. cited as proclaiming the abundance of knowledge 
while the danger? of ignorance ate underlined; 1 " and al-Amiri 
provides several definitions of knowledge, For example, ^knowledge 
(al-ilm) is the understanding of the thing just as it is, free of mistake 
and slip', 135 Alexander is quoted as stating that '[real] knowledge 
[al-ilm) is identifying the cause of the known (lit. mhah al-ulum) [and] 
recognizing that ic is the cause". ^ Above aJ] T for aJ- r Amiri as with 
Plato, there is a need to know God, 137 It is important ro note, however, 
that in al-'Ajoin's thought, philosophy is bound up with action, A 
cotisidcrablc premium is placed on the merit of work: 'Knowledge 1 , 
he declaims, is at die hcait ol [or foundation for^ work' (al-tlm mubda' 
li 'I-'ttmai) and *work is the perfection of knowledge' [al-amaf tantam 
a\l-Hm\ He continues: 'Superior ktiowledge {al-'ulum aJ-fa^ila] is only 
wanted for the sttkt afvirimus actions (al-iinU al-siliiia)/ 1 J * Here, then, is 
the clearest statement by al- r Amiri that he considers that knowledge is 
a foundation and source for ethical action, and that the two are 
ineluctably linked As he puts it elsewhere: 'He who attains real 
wisdom [ai-rjikina ai-baqiqa) and practises true service and devotion i& 
described as virtuous absolutely, but he who is not wise and devout 
can only be described as having virtue like a shadow or an image,* |M 

In On the Afterlife, al-'Atniri identifies four categories of people 
according to their respective epistemological stances (nbtmb al- 
mddfif): 

1 There arc those who believe that that which can be perceived by 
the senses (al-mudrak al-fyisst) has reality {{taqiqa) but deny any 
reality to the intellectual concept {ai'-muta^amwir ai-^nqil); 

2 there are those who believe the reverse; 

3 there are those who believe that neither the sensory nor the intel- 
lectual have reality; and 

4 finally, there are those who believe that both have reality, 11 " 

For his part, al- r Amin concludes by coming down on the side of the 
last category: both the sensory and the intellectual have a genuine 
reality. 1 Jl 

Ott Making Known the Virtues of Islam provides a further insight into 
the way in which al-Amiri viewed the whole subject of knowledge 
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(al-'tlm). He divided it into the two main types: religious (al-mtl{t) and 
philosophical (d\-hik*m\ Religious knowledge wis further divisible 
into Ijdditfi {dependent on the senses),, daeology [dependent on the 
intellect) and jurisprudence (dependent on both the senses and the 
intellect). All three could be serviced by linguistics (sina'at al-lugha). 
Philosophical knowledge was also divisible into three parts: the first 
wis physics or natural science (dependent on the senses.),, the second 
was metaphysics {dependent on the intellect), and the third was 
mathematics {dependent on both the senses and the intellect). Lwgic 
wns (he wol which serviced these three aspects of philosophical 
knowledge/ 12 Further subdivision occurred as well" 1 (see Figure 4), 
Al-'Amirt stressed that logic was a primary tool in the achievement of 
real knowledge; and a Hiribian iwarcTte.^ of this pervades his whole 
thinking: 

Logic is an intellectual instrument, which alone properly 
enables the rational soul to distinguish between truth and 
untruth in speculative problems and between good and evil in 
practical problems. One can roughly compare the use of this 
instrument with that of a gauge with which one measures 
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objects of knowledge. Logic controls question and answer as 
well as contradiction, contrast and fallacy, it helps to resolve 
doubts, expose misleading statements and support oilier ideas 
wKicli may serve to verify claims that have been raised. Besi des, 
it also confers an intellectual pleasure, which provides a cheerful 
calm in matters of cognition to sucb an extent that the sou] by 
itself becomes a propagandist for (he acquisition of philosophy 
{dl-kikmA}, not in order to earn the praise of friends thereby, but 
in order to be blessed with the realization of troth and the joy of 
certainty.' 11 

In a stimulating, erudite and wide-ranging article,'" Professor 
Mohammed ArKouri stresses that Opt Making Knaum the Virtues of Islam 
operates within, or employs, a lexicon and cultural paradigm which is 
already well established.'** It is clearly a lexicon which gives a Certain 
primacy to the noetic in its technical aspects JJT Kelson, however, does 
not conflict with revelation but complements it. 13 * There is, too, a 
scale of values; despite the value of the rational sdeuces h they have a 
lesser nobility than the religious sciences; knowledge has an inferior 
position with regard to action; the former statement is a result of the 
latter* according, to al-'Amiri. 11 '' 

Jn Us recognition of the limitations of the human intellect, 11 " he 
clearly seems to embrace, in part at least, the old medieval western 
saw which considered philosophy to be the handmaiden of theology. 
Or, as Rjowsou perhaps better states it: 

Jt would appear that al-'Amiri agrees with al-Kindi in 
conceding crucial dogmatic points to Islam, but pushes his 
philosophical interpretations of them as far as he can; to avoid 
collision, he appeals in rhe end to the limitations of the human 
intellect,, and the impossibility of grasping the ka^ffyat of (he 
transcendent: a philosophical biiE Jad^f! NI 

Rowson goes on to maintain that such a stance set al-'Amin apart 
from his fellow contemporary philosophers: in particular, he differed 
from them iti being actively interested in resolving the conflict with 
the *tt{#M4' and wtntiing their approval of philosophy', Ui Above all> a 
clear link, as we have already seen* was established by al-'Amiri 
between virtue and knowledge. 

In conclusion, it is clear that al-Amiri, ro take up once again 
Arkoun's point, operates within an already well-established lexical 
and cultural paradigm. The basic elements in this are the familiar 
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triad of Platonism H Aiistoteliarusm and NeopUtonism. from an epis- 
temological point of view, aJ-Amiri's Platonic suspicion of know- 
ledge yielded by sensory perception is significant: 

The eternal truths (al-aium al-kaaqiqiyya) which are known with 
certainty — such as our belief that things equal to one thing arc 
equal to each other, and that die whole is greater than its part — 
these are nor established by bodily sense, which is liable lo error and 
inadvertence. Rather> they are acquired by the innate {gkatizi) 
intellect, which is a divine proof? having the same relationship 
10 the soul as rhe visual power has to the corporeal eye, UJ 

And knowledge acquired by the rational soul is of more value and 
significance than that perceived by the sensual -spirit, 14 "* 

There is an epistemological dimension to the Neoplatordc 
substtate of On the Afterlife as well, One of the key Ncopla Conic 
features of this text is the intermediate role allocated to the intellect. 
We have just noted that eternal truths arc acquired by the innate 
intellect [al-aqi al-gkarixi\ Certain men have had their substances 
blessed with 'the light of the intellect' {nural-aql) which enables those 
men to be God's khalifa on earth and make progress towards para- 
dise, Ni As Rowson points out; The virtuous soul's ascent ... in terms 
of closeness to God , . , by means of the intellect ... is thoroughly 
Neoplatonic, , l4& What we have in effect here, hehind this text is the 
gjeat brooding image of the Universal Intellect looking up towards 
God in classical fashion, and downwards towards man, emanating and 
bequeathing that knowledge which facilitates and even precipitates 
virtuous action. An epistemological circle of virtue and knowledge is 
thus produced, and closed whereby intellect looks down' from the 
supreme source of salvation to man. who is thus endowed with know- 
ledge sufficient to engender a scheme or code of good ethics whose 
pursuit in virtuous action will lead that man to ultimate salvation- 347 
Salvation is thus born of salvation's source, i/r'd tkfinteU&L 

Tliird H and finally, if we turn to the Aristotelian element of the 
three-part paradigm enunciated above, this too will be Seen to have its 
epistemological dimension. In his work On the Afterlife, at least, al- 
H Amin divides the human soul into the kacional {PJutqiyya) and the 
Sensual {tfissiyya)* and Rowson notes that the philosopher's source for 
his analysis of the soul here is Arisrode's De Anitna, as interpreted in 
the late Greek NeoplatonJc Schools*. 1 +u 

If we now compare these three aspects of al- Amiri's thought — the 
Platonic, the Aristotelian and the Neoplatonic ™ [while acknowl- 
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edging diai there are others as well) with the same three as they 
appear, for example, in the thought of al-Farabi and al-Sijistanl, we 
find that Arkoun's point about a common linguistic and philoso- 
phical heritage is well borne out in many respects. Above all, we arc 
pcrhapi now in a position to enunciate for the first rime in this 
volume die major underlying paradigm to which the thought of 
al- r Aniiri {as much as chat of his predecessors) conforms; it may be 
presented succinctly, though non-exclusivcly N as follows: ttte impact of 
telam* {or Christian) ffojjrna together with any combination of the ilwught of 
Plato, Aristotle and Planus pn al-Farabi and hh School produced what 1 wilt 
Crrrn here a fundamental epistemology of iaivation' w/ujt primary tfemmts 
iwjir the noefU, the ethical and the soteriotogkal. h remains only to 
demonstrate in conclusion how the thought of al-Tawfridi also 
conformed to rhis basic paradigm, 

Al-Tawhldt and Knowledge 

Joel Kracmcr, in his erudite and indispensable volume, Humanism in 
the Renaasaaa of Islam, neatly characterizes several of the "Scholars, 
Patrons and Potentates 1 with whom he deals by a single epithet thus 
al-Amin, whom we have just surveyed, is 'The Philosopher'; Miska- 
wayh becomes The Courtier'; and Abu Hayyan al-Taw^idi, whose 
attitudes towards knowledge and general episiemulugy will be the 
focus of this section, is designated The Secretary. J4 * 

The implicit stress is correct- By virtue of his calling as "a profes- 
sional scribe, secretary ¥ and courtier*, 1 ™ al-Taw^jdl was enabled to 
write such entertaining philosophical worhs as The Baal: &f Pleasure and 
Conviviality. His cncyclopaedisni has been much noied, 151 Indeed, the 
latter work while admittedly employing a more personal and person- 
centred presentation than the Epwks {Rasa'il) of the IkJrwan al-^afi 1 , 
none the less has much in common with those Epistles: both are 
profoundly encyclopaedic in scope; both appear to be the product of 
philosophical and literary seminars; 1 >3 and, if we accept die account 
and evidence of Abbas Hamdani, the similarities between the Epi$ti& 
of the 1 Lb wan and al-Tawrjodi's Beck of Pleasure and Con triviality should 
come as no surprise. Whatever the truth or otherwise of ^l-Tawbidi's 
statement in which he 'named four specific contemporary writers as 
rhe authors of [he otherwise anonymous encyclopedic work Rasa'il 
Ikhwan al-$aja".^ it is clear that he had some familiarity with these 
Epistles. 19 * As Hamdani notes; 
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At another place in his al-lmta t Abu rjkyyin gives a long story 
about a Zoroasrrian and a Jew as related ({fadttatlumt) to him by 
al-Qa^i Abu 1-rlasan r Alt h. Haruti al-Zanjani, who is described 
as the fafath et-madhhah {leader of the sect, meaning Eke Qarma- 
pari or the Fatimid). Thi.q al-Zanjani was mentioned before as a 
member of die heretical group of Bagra. The story w found 
verbatim in the AujiJVZ ... Stem contends that Abu Hayyan, at 
the time of reproducing a verbal narration in his al-Iittta\ 
refreshed his memory from a copy of the Rasa'ii itself'** 

Furthermore^ just as the Epistles of the Ikhwan devote a substantial 
section to animals and their kinds' 54, (clearly written within or 
reflecting the Aristotelian tradition of Histeria Animalium, DePnrtibus 
Animntium and De Gfnetntione Anitnaliumy** so TOO al-Taw^idi, in his 
Book of Pleasure and Conviviality, has a substantial zoological section. 1 M 
Ot course, the authoi was no more a professional zoologist than the 
Ikhwan, but he regarded such matters as pan of a good education and 
also as observable an J demonsrrahle aspects of God's power and 
wisdom. IM There is no doubt that behind both the zoology of the 
Ikhwan. and that of al-Tawtidi, a clear theological and epist etiolog- 
ical purpose resides: God's knowledge, wisdom and power produce 
mamfold earthly signs — such as the animals — in order that man may 
recognize and knowiht manifold nature of God's knowledge, wisdom 
and power and, acting logically, be sufficiently impressed to worship 
the Creator. 1 * Like the Ikhwan with their Epistle^ al-Taw^Jdi toOi 
adheres to an Aristotelian tradition in his zoological writings, most 
probably drawing inter alia on an Arabic translation or paraphrase of 
Aristotle's Hisloria Atiimaliutn. tat 

The ahove brief survey, besides illustrating points, held iu common 
between the Ikhwan's Epistles and aJ-TawJudi's Roali oj Pleasure and 
Conviviality (most notably and significantly for OUT interests, their 
encyclopaedic approach to, and veneration for. knowledge), also 
underlines the fundamental Aristotelianism at the heart of both texts. 
Yet this is, of course > only half the story. The Ikhwan al-^afa' were 
profoundly Neoplatonic as well h and there was a similar orientation in 
al-Taw(ndi which scholars have commented upon. For example, 
Kiaemer points out that he was 'attracted to tbt Neuplatonisin and 
Neoaristotehanisni of SijistanJ and his circle', 1 " 2 The Lntftlopaedia <?/ 
Islam notes that 'He was obviously impressed by AbQ Sulayman's 
Neoplatonic system, which the latter shared with most of the other 
contemporary Baghdad philosophers.' l(yJ 
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111 summary,, then, what has to he home in mind in any assessment 
of al-Tawfridrs attitudes to knowledge and his basic epistemology is 
that they arc underpinned by three principal factors; a devotion to 
encyclopaedisrn, a fundamental Aristotelianism and an attraction 
towards Neoplatonisin. Though his deployment of these may not be 
particularly original, IM though his intellectual honesty may some- 
times he Called ititu qUeStum, 11 '-" and though he might treat his 
subjects in a somewhat unsystematic or even disorganized fashion, 1 ™ 
it has also been said of him that he 'appears to have been dominated 
by a rare desire to achieve intellectual independence, and the ideas he 
put on paper are the result of much searching meditation 1 . 167 It is in 
the light of this last statement that wc will try to evaluate his attitudes 
to knowledge and the general structure of his epistemology. And if it 
is rightly perceived that, for an analysis of the laiier. such works as 7 Vlw 
Bwk of Pleasure tfW ConuiviflHty are too disjointed and unschemabc — 
however telcvant they may be in diverse places and however much 
they might stress the encyclopaedic substrate to his theories of 
knowledge — then we may easily turn, (or a more coherent and 
systematic epistemology , to al-Tawfridi's Epistfe en the S<iituxs{RisBlap 

First, it will be clear from a brief look at some of al-Tawbldi's 
views on, and general definitions of, knowledge that many of them 
parallel or complement other views and definitions in anchors whom 
we have previously surveyed, Thus, a random glance reveals al- 
Tawfyidi maintaining that knowledge {ai-i\m) is 'the perception by 
the Rational Soul of things as they really ate, 1 ^ while wisdom [nK 
faikma) in a following definition is 'the essence of knowledge about 
eternal things*. 1110 There is an interesting implied contrast here which 
seems to associate knowledge (ittn) with this life and wisdom [fyikmti] 
with the next. Al-TawfcTdi also makes full use of the obvious images 
which may be drawn from nature: thus 'the intellect is the tree whose 
root is knowledge, whose branch is action, and whose fruit is the law 
(itintiahy. ITI And knowledge, of course, may be manifest in many 
different, indeed, almost unexpected ways — at least, from the point 
of view of the episteroologist. Thus 'handwriting is the garden of 
knowledge' ' ?1 and Jewelry fashioned by die hand from the pure gold 
of the intellect". 1 ™ Indeed, th& pen 'is the chief of wisdom", 1 * while n 
is "the light of handwriting [which] makes wisdom visible 1 , 375 In a 
statement, highly significant for its linking of the pen {Lc. knowledge, 
wisdom], politics (i.e, action) and, thus, implicitly the whole arena of 
ethics, the last quotation by al-Tawfridi from an unnamed Greek 
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philosopher is continued thus: 'And. the skilful handling of the 
caJanius shapes pttlitics," 7 * 1 

However unusual some of the metaphor may be, there is, behind it 
alt a basic threefold division of the sou), which we hive encountered 
before (for example in the cpisrcmology of Yar^ya b. 'Adj), and which 
underpins the thought of al-Taw]jJdi: the Rational Soul, the 
Passionate Soul and [he Appetitive or Carnal Suu]. 177 The ether pillar T 
of course, upon which al-Taw^idi lean* is Aristotle* and this is par- 
ticularly apparent in al-Tawbidl's devotion to logic. 179 The joy of 
knowledge, and that primary aspect or tool of knowledge, logic, set 
man apart from the animals. 17 * But hubris should not be allowed to 
lead the scholar to desecrate his unique intellectual gifts, nor stupidity 
be allowed to lead the pious but stupid man :o do harm ky spreading 
his ignorance. Citing al-TawrataV* Rosenthal notes a warning 

against men who were pious but at the same time stupid. 
Together with wicked scholars, they belonged to the most 
harmful type of human beings. In the case of wicked scholars, 
knowledge suffered harm, because their knowledge was sure to 
be rejected on account of thcit wickedness. In the case of chose 
who wetc pious and &rupid H the harm was done through the 
spread of ignorance, since their piety was sure to mike people 
accept their ignorance. Moderation in both directions was . . . 
whit promised the best hope for future salvation, 1 " 1 

It is clear from all this that, once again, the stress is on the sahrific 
dimension of knowledge and we will return to that point later in this 
section. Meanwhile, we might simply note here the recurrence of 
another familiar theme: philosophy {a system of reason and know- 
ledge) is still the handmaiden of H and subordinate to, theology (a 
system for salvation) and revelation. As al-Taw^idi neatly puts it! 'The 
prophet is above the philosopher,, and the philosopher is less than the 
prophet. The philosopher must follow the prophet rather than vice 
vera, because the prophet is one who has been sent {tmifuth): i,fi 
Reason is thus inferior to revelation, though no one can and should 
deny the very real links between philosophy and religion. 11 " 

Eior a slightly more systematic, though by no means Complete, 
approach to cpisrcmology, and some sense of what a coherent general 
structure or framework of knowledge might have looked like to al- 
Taw^jdi, we turn now t« a amsideration of that author's Epistle on the 
Sciences (Risalafiteuliim). 

The contemporary intellectual life of the Islam of the fourth Hijri 
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century* with all its squabbles and intellectual controversies, is clearly 
reflected in the work of al-Tawhidi. f ** And al-Tawbidi prints his own 
personality on every cckl This is is true of rhe Epistle on the Sciences as 
it is of every other. He shows that he has * specific purpose iti writing 
the Episitt?' i t h 10 record his basic and profound intellectual objection 
to the artificial separation of certain disciplines: Logic and Jurisprud- 
ence, Philosophy and Religion, Wisdom and Law (lit, afrfaitJi), 1 * 5 The 
Epistle encapsulates, and briefly surveys* some oi the branches of die 
knowledge of the day under the following headings: Jurisprudence, 
the Qur'an, the Traditions, Reasoning by Analogy [Qiyas), Scholastic 
Theology (JCaiamj, Grammar, Language, Logic, Medicine, Astronomy 
and Astrology, Arithmetic, Geometry, Rhetoric and Islamic 
Mysticism (Tasamvuf).^' Al-Tawfrdi specifically states his intention 
to be concise and thar he will not attempt to cover everything, 1 * 7 lr is, 
Therefore, a rather simpler scheme which he presents^ by contrast with 
those of other well-known classifiers of the sciences in Arabic 
thought. lliH And, as Mite Betge stresses, its omissions — History, 
Physics, Zoology, Music, Ethics and Politics, for example — are 
serious. 1 ** Yet, despite its lack of a logical order in the subjects created, 
al-Tiw^di's Epistle an ike Sciences is worthy of some attention and 
study. 1 ** And while we may agree with Serge's final designation of it 
as a work of adah, i9i this should not prevent us from appreciating its 
episremological dimensions, simple and unstructured as these maybe, 
some of which will be highlighted in what follows, 

After the opening remarks, several of which stress the very real 
isolation felt by the author in his ptesetit milieu, al-Taw^idi swiftly 
manifests, his dislike of the man who denigrates logic," 2 He then 
moves to a delineation of the various branches of knowledge outlined 
abovp aspects of jurisprudence include the permitted and the 
fotbidden; the most difficult feature of tradition study is ro distin- 
guish the sound (sd^jfr) from the L sick" fsatjittt). After the Qur an and 
tradition, reasoning by analogy constitutes a primary crutch and 
handle in jurisprudence.^ None of this is particularly remarkable. 
But a]-Tawru'di got* on to emphasize, in what must be regarded as 
the central section of his Epistle* the primary role of reason in all 
branches of knowledge, and the necessary usages of logic (al-martfiq}. 
Logic allows ideas expressed in discourse to be considered from a 
whole variety of perspectives and possibilities, Jt can help in distin- 
guishing a genuine prool tram a doubtful one and can eliminate 
specious arguments, "* h is clear, therefore, that with al-Taw^idi, 
logic should underpin the consideration of every branch of know- 
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ledge, though al-Taw^idi is keenly aware of ike limitations of borh 
knowledge and tnui. 11 " If one were to attempt an answer here,, on the 
basis of the EpiitUm fiiFoVienciw* to the primary cpisfemological ques- 
tions of k Wh^t can be known?' and 'How can it be known ?", one 
would have to reply by referring the reader to die categories of know- 
ledge which are surveyed in the Efistie t in answer to the first question, 
and to die domain of logic as an answer to die second. Bur., as aU 
Taw^Jdi himself implies, the Entitle an the Stitntvi is by no means a 
complete epistemology. To formulate such a sthenic of knowledge 
and gain a more complete picture^ one needs, ro combine che data 
from ibis Epistk with that gleaned from some of his other works, 
surveyed above We recall, for example,, thae there is still a hierarchy 
of values in knowledge itself, however much logic is vaunted, and that 
the prophet tanks above the philosopher. What the Epistle oh the 
Sciences does, self-confessedly imperfectly, is to present a series of 
branches oi knowledge, in an albeit, simple, largely unstructured 
fashion, as part of a liter ary argument in favour of the merits of reason 
and logic, rather than a highly complex theory of intellection, The 
Epistle on the SdetKes remains, an approach towards cpistcmology but 
never a fully fledged episteniology in its own right in the sense, for 
example,, of ai-Farahi's Epistle on the Intellect which we have examined 
in a previous chapter. Kraemer has noted pf al-Tawhidi that he 
'embraced adab in the broad humanistic sense'. 1,5 * This, is certainly true 
of the Taw^idi revealed to us by the Epistle <m the Seiettcej. 

In our assessment of al-TawyJdi, it remains only to examine the 
ethical dimension of his view of knowledge. We have already noted 
the Lack of a section in the Epistk vn ih? Sciences to deal with either 
ethics or politics; and it is thus clear that the ethical aspens of al- 
Taw^idrs eplstemology must be sought elsewhere, 

There are a variety of statements which help us to formulate a 
coherent view, For example, knowledge is the nourishment of the 
souh 197 and just as Islam acknowledges the joint efficacy of both faith 
and works in the achievement of salvation so jl-Taw^idi stresses that 
'action {[Ci) is the source of knowledge', 1 ™ Above alL reason [al-aql) is 
the line of communication or contact [ni-wusla] between Cod and 
man,"* 1 as well as the arbiter between the jinn and man;**' its uvtziris 
knowledge (al-iim) and, by it, the servants of God are spared His 
punishment*" There could be no clearer statement that reason, (he 
intellect, is a most significant guide to the achievement of eternal 
salvation and bliss. All this is confirmed elsewhere in al-Tawfcidi s 
treatise, in which he deals with the art of penmanship; we have drawn 
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upon this treatise already; 2 *" ''Abbas said; ". , , The intellect is the 
tongue of good actions and qualities. And good actions and qualities 
are the perfection of man." hi4Ji 

In the eudi rlier^ h is dear char al-Taw^idi too conforms to the 
paradigm, adu mbrated above at the end of the section dealing with 
al-Amiri* and contributed by his though r towards the fundamental 
cpistemology of salvation' which wc have identified as a major char- 
acteristic of Farabism. Al-Tawbidi's writings may have fallen much 
more within the adah tradition than those of some of die other 
members of the School of FirabL We have already noted how his 
must famous, work, The tftwfc ttf iHwHtt aad Conviviality has been 
described as "a kind of philosophical Arabian Nightf, 1 "* Within the set 
framework of a sequence of 'nights', 

each chapter outwardly appears to sum up the discussion which 
had taken place at one meeting ... [and] each chapter begins 
with a short prelude in which the vizier usually suggests the 
topic to be discussed or purs a question to the author. In Same 
cases a lively discussion ensues, in others the whole 4 Night n or its 
greater part is taken up by the continuous discourse of the 
author, which, in several instances, had previously been 
prepared in writing. Towards the end die vizier usually asks 
Abu Hayyau to close the meeting with a "farewell titbit' which 
is, as a rule, an antedate or poetn. 21 " 

Structurally; it is clear that al-Taw^idi's work lias something in 
common with die Arabian Nights, with the same adherence to a frame 
of 'nighr*\ though [hr briefest of readings will confirm that both works 
ate very different in content*** Both belong broadly, and in their 
different ways, to the adab genre of Arabic literature, 10 ' And,, as we saw 
a little earlier, al-Taw^Idi's Epialeott the Sciences was also characterized 
hy Berge as a work oiaJab. How, riaeii, should we conclude with regard 
to the epistemological dimension of al-TawJjidi? Basically, he wjs ah 
encyc-iotiaedii: heltetrist, an aatb t as thf Arahit.- would put it, in the often 
randomly organised manner of an al-Jatrif (i- AP776-8*&/9), whom he 
admired.* 1 * Yet al-Tawfrtdrs scattered remarks about reason and 
knowledge only rarely gathered in a single work like the Epiitie on the 
Science^ are important for the light which they shed on al-Tawfyidi s 
intellectual milieu generally, and the soceriology of that milieu and the 
School ot Farabi in particular. Perhaps it is not too ponderous to 
describe al-Tawfcidi as an exponent of epistemologkal a<hh, at least in 
so far as his remarks on reason and knowledge are concerned. 
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The previous chapters have surveyed the epistemology of a number of 

Ley Hunkers from rlit; Age uf Firibtsm, veering always CO identify in 
their thought a view of what can be known and hew it can be known, 
These were earlier identified as two of tbc most basic cpisccmological 
questions which can be asked It is instructive at this point to 
conclude by trying to place the data of Farahut epistemology thus 
garnered into some kin J of brief chronological contest, looking both 
backwards at the ideas of Plato and Aristodc, and forwards to theories 
produced in our own age, 

Plato's earlier work* at least, 'did not clearly distinguish between 
what exists and wfuii is true*. He did not subscribe to 'a prepositional 
view of knowledge' but preferred 

to think of knowledge as a relation between a knowtrr and a 
thing, the thing being nor a proposition but rather the thing 
denoted by the subject of the 'that 1 -clause or the indirect ques- 
tion, « in *J know Meno* who he is\ or L l know Meno,, that he is 

rich' or '. , . whether he is rich 1 . 

Plato also uses in his epistemology 'the model of what is now often 
called "knowledge by acquaintance"', 1 Plato sought definitions and 
his doctrine of eternal Ideas thus invaded his episcemology as Hare 
succinctly shows: L Plato thought that the thing about which the ques- 
tion was asked was an eternally existing entity, at) Idea, and that the 
definition was a description of this entity, it is doubtful whether 
Socrates thought this, and Aristotle did not," 1 

The ethical dimension aJso infused Plato's cpistcnioJogy + and this is 
of considerable significance for our survey of the philosophers 
covered in this volume. Harc + drawing attention to the role of "the 
Good 1 in Plato's thought, reminds us that in the Republic, the Good is 
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'the greatest thing we have to learn (5Q5a)'. J In other words, the epis- 
temological paradigm to be drawn out of all this is that to know the 
being of something properly, one must know '[lie goodness or perfec- 
tion of a good thing of that kind*, Thus, teal knowledge of an animal 
or a square, man ot a circle, involves knowledge of what it means to 
he the perfect or good exemplar of those.' 1 

There is, of course,, abundant scope for confusion here 1 particularly 
with respect to our definition of such emotive words as 'good' and 
'perfect 1 -* Bui what cannot be disputed is that, hy underpinning the 
whole framework of knowledge with such vocabulary and such 
concepts, Plato at least provides a point of departure for the develop- 
ment of an ethics-based, or cthics-infij&ecl* epistemology. The point 
was seized with relish in a multitude of ways by the Middle Eastern 
philosophers and thinker? whom we have just surveyed. And if we 
finally note, and add to wbat has preceded, Plato's well-known 
distrust of the evidence of sensory perception,* we are moving some 
way towards establishing parr of the Platonic heritage, diverse and 
sometimes garbled as it was in a Middle Eastern milieu (like many 
another thought system), which our philosophers inherited,, and on 
which they often drew. 

However, let me stress here, as 1 have done elsewhere, that none of 
this is to imply that their philosophies were merely those of the 
Greeks or the west written iu another script. Influence there was, and 
tlus was acknowledged bv the Middle Eastern philosophers them- 
selves. But the sacred texts which underpinned their writings, even if 
only as a point of departure, ensured chat they were much mote than 
erudite clones of Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle and PLotinus, And the 
paradigm which we adumbrated above in chapter 3, at the end of the 
section on al-'Amiri, began widi a reference to die role of 'native' 
dogma and concluded with reference to that dogma's part in the 

Eroduetion of a doctrine of salvation. There is clearly a delicate 
aknee to be struck and the fact that we liave insisted so frequently iu 
this volume on the Greek impact on the philosophers studied should 
not be allowed to mislead the reader into thinking that this is the uniy 
dimension of their thought. This volume therefore rejects the old 
'Oriental isr 1 paradigm which saw Islamic philosophy as nothing more 
than an amalgam of Greek thought and denied the seminal role of 
Islam itself. 

Aristotle agreed with Plato in perceiving links between the essence 
of something H and the perfection of that thing, the end to which its 
whole development is striving (in Aristotle's terms, between the 
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formal and die final cause) 1 . 7 This is by do mentis to say, of course, 
that Aristotle's episreniology always paralleled that of Plato. He 
rejectcdt for example* Plato's doctrine of Forms or Ideas* H But, like 
Plato, be linked knowledge and explanation. He sought a "systematic 
and unified' body of knowledge whose guiding stir was logic. 5 Here 
again, in the emphasis on logic, is a feature taken up and cherished by 
the philosophers covered in this buok and> indeed, many others before 
and after them. Aristotle's major division of knowledge embraced the 
theoretical, practical and productive. The fltst included both thcnltigy 
aud mathematics; the second, of particular significance for chU book, 
embraced both ethics and politics; while the ptoductive constituted 
such branches of knowledge as art and rhetoriCr" 1 Barnes identifies 
Aristotle as H a seif-^otweious systetnatiser H ; n as such he prefigures 
many of the authors whose schemes of knowledge have been surveyed 
above. 

For Aristotle^ it is clear that knowledge is at the toot of both ethics 
and politics which* together, form a simple endeavour and his 
written works on the two subjects demonstrate rather than thevrize aktat 
practical knowledge. 13 Furthermore, without a systematic accumu- 
lation and comparative study of the evidence, one will clearly not 
advance very far in the fields of either ethics of politics, at least as far 
as the scholarly study o( these is concerned. As Evcrsoti puts it: The 
Polititiii informed throughout ... by references to the constitutions of 
existing states and it is evident that Aristotle regarded the analysis of 
the constitutions which he had collected and consideration of them in 
the ligjit of the political developments in their respective states as a 
necessary step to any realistic constitutional theory/ 11 

Such then arc what might be termed some of the main lines of 
episremologicaJ development in die thought of Plato and Aristotle. 
Botli, in a very real sense — in particular, the cpistcmological — arc 
godfather* ro the Age of Farabism. If we move briefly now to our own 
age, some of the diverse facets of which could scarcely have been 
imagined by the authotS covered in this volume, we find that, Inmi 
the cpistcmological point of view h and hardly surprisingly, things 
have moved on since Plato. Where rationalists like the latter, and, 
indeed I>escartes after him H "argued chat ideas of reason intrinsic to 
the mind are the only source of knowledge 1 , the empirical school, 
epitomized in such figures as Locke and Hume, + argued that sense 
experience is the primary source of our ideas, and hence of know- 
ledge'. 14 Kant, in his cpistemology, was 'anti^empiricist in denying 
that all knowledge is derived from experience 1 but he also opposed 
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Plato regarding the actual sfvptuf knowledge: 'For while Plato Consid- 
ered true knowledge to be confined to the suprasensible world of the 
forms or Ideas, Kant insisted, with the empiricists,, than knowledge is 
limited to die world of experience.' 11 

Modem epistemology has become less concerned with scepticism, 
and philosophers like Wittgenstein and CE Moore have concen- 
trated more on 'redirecting philosophical attention from the defence 
of claims to knowledge against doubt to the analysis of their 
meaning', 1 * And we have already referred in an earlier chapter to 
AJ. Ayer and his verification principle* or 'criterion of meaning' 
fulness', whereby 'the meaning of a proposition consists in rhe 
method of its verification, thai is in whatever observations or experi- 
ences show, whether or not it is true 1 / 7 Since the 1°4Q&< in America 
and Britain, the definitional and analytical aspects of theory of know- 
ledges as opposed, for example, to the larger debate about scepticism, 
hjve commanded considerable, indeed massive, attenticm. ThisaHpect 
of epistemolngy, says T. Sorell, 'has taken on a life of its own in the 
last twenty years, mainly in articles in the professional journals 1 , 1 * He 
cites the example of rhe I9fi3 paper by the American philosopher 
Edmund L. Gettier entitled Is justified true belief knowledge? 1 This 
paper 'takes up a philosophical ty attractive analysis of factual know- 
ledge — a statement of necessary jtid sufficient conditions for 
knowing chat — and shows by Counter-example that it is inadc- 
quale*-" Othet philosopher?, aware of the revision of geometry and 
logic in the light of quantum physics, have cast douhi 'on the whole 
category of the a priori-knowledge independent and prior ro experi- 
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Jr is a cliche that fashion* in philosophical thought and analysis 
change, and this is as true of epistemology as it is of every other field. 
What is clear, however — and this, of necessity, sets so much of 
modem epistemology apart from its medieval Islamic and Christian 
counterparts — is thai a great deal of what is written today concerning 
the theory of knowledge is secular rather than religious based, I am 
not, however, denying a role to those whose epistemology tfwy be 
underpinned by religion, but ;im simply making a general obser- 
vation. As a consequence of this, epistemology loses its soieriologkat 
dimension. The Janus-faccd Aristotelian model of practical know- 
ledge, whose one side, as we have seen, is ethics, and whose other Is 
politics, is underpinned by an epistemology where the primary 
'soieriologicar aspect is salvation through or in happiness (eudaimen- 
id) 31 in this world. The epistemology of the Middle Eastern phiJoso- 
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phcrs whom wc have surveyed in this book on the other hand, which 
underpins, permeates and combines their ethics arid their polities, 
leads to salvation in the next world if die theory is followed. Of 
course* the practical and poll rial reality often failed to mirror any 
ethical epistcmolcjgica] or political theory or ideal- Knowledge, and a 
theory of knowledge, as we have demonstrated from che preceding 
analysis, of the thought of our Five thinkers, was both possible and 
necessary. Islamic and Middle Eastern, cpisremology may have been 
infused with — perhaps sometimes constrained by — a theological 
dimension, but It was just as sophisticated and various widun its 
chosen parameter* (Qur'intc and Greek) as nineh modern secular 
cpistemology, Firabist epistemology, like many of its western 
medieval counterparts, stands as a bridge between the sensory suspi- 
cions of a Plato and the analytical preoccupations of che modern age. 
For this reason alone N the thought of ai-Firahl and kii SfWJ is 
eminently worthy of study. This book has sought to provide an intro- 
duction — and an introduction only - to that thought by using one 
particular aspect of it. the cpistcmological, as a primary focus or sieve. 
There are many other, equally valuable aspects waiting tor the reader 
to discover, survey and analyse.— What I hope nfiU be clear from all af 
what ha* been said above is that De Boer's profoundly negative and 
belittling remarks were somewhat wide of the marlc. Dt Boer, writing 
in 1903, believed rhat 'Farabi had no great following of disciples' and 
that 'the logical tendency of Farabi passed into a philosophy of words 1 
as far as che circle of such men as al-Sijistini was concerned.^ But, as 
this volume has tried to show,, the thought of al-Sijistaiu, and indeed 
that o( all the members of the School of al-Farabi* while not neces- 
sarily profoundly or outstandingly original, was rather more than 
mere 'clever conversation 1 ^ articulated through an Aristotelian or 
Ncoplatonic microphone, 
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Some introductory reading is necessary in the general fields of Islamic 
philosophy on the one hand, and epistemology on the otheT, before 
plunging into further study of the authors surveyed in this book. 
Several good introductions to the field of Islamic philosophy ire 
available of which, perhaps^ Watt's Islamic Phifasaphy and Theology (2nd 
edit; full bibliographical details of this and all books cited in this; 
section will be found in the Bibliography) is rhe easiest and most 
accessible to the general reader for a deeper and more comprehen- 
sive survey h Fakhry's A History of hiamit Philosophy (2nd cdn} will prove 
invaluable. Leaman's Introduction to Medieval Islamic Philosophy provides 
a fascinating insight into some of the problems which arose in that 
Held, like the problems of creation, causality and reason versus revel- 
ation; while Nctton s Allah Trannatdenl provides both an in-depth 
study of the thought of some of the major philosophers of the Islamic 
Middle Ages and an attempt to strain that thought through a 
semiotic, structuralist and posc-strucruraJist sieve, in die light of 
modern literary rheory. 

There are many books to be found tjn the general field of epistem- 
ology. The reader might usefully begin with Pears' brief but thought- 
provoking Wfatt is Knowledge? before moving to a more thorough, 
treatment of the subject in such works as the excellent Inlrvduetion to 
(he Theory of Knowledge by O'Connor and Can, Other surveys of 
various branches of the field are to be found in the much-praised An 
Encyclopaedia ofPhilosophy t edited by Parkinson, while, for specifically 
contemporary epistemology, the reader is directed Co Pancy + s An 
Itiirvdurffan u> Cvntfrnpvmry Eptste-meiogy. The Greek background is 
well coveted in Everson (ect.Ji, Epistemology in the Cambridge 
Companions to Ancienr Thought series, which contains a selection of 
critical essays surveying and evaluating the field of epistemology in 
ancient rimes. 
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Af«r such preliminaries, the reader wi]| wish to bring together 
more closely the rwo fields of Islamic philosophy and epistemology, 
and, tills is well done in the thorough and wide-ranging, survey by 
Franz Rosenthal entitled Knowledge Triumphant The Concept of Knotty 
ledge in Medieval Islam,, which constitutes a neat link between our two 
fields. For the cultural and political background to most of the 
thinkers who arc surveyed iti this volume, two outstanding books by 
Joel L. Kramer have proved invaluable in the writing of my own 
wort I have acknowledged my indebtedness to these two works in a 
variety of places in this book in my end notes. The first IS his 
Humanism in ine Renaissance of hlam: Tiie Cultural Revival during the 
BuytdAge, which not only sets the scene at length but surveys many of 
the scholars and thinkers dealt with in this book as well as the 
'Schools, Circles and Societies 7 to which they belonged. Kraemcr's 
second book* Philosophy in the Renaissance of Islam: Abu Sulayman al- 
Sijisidni and His Circle^ while nominally devoted to one specific 
thinker., aJ-Sijistini (also surveyed in chapter 3 of this present book of 
mine), contains a plethora of information about his philosophical and 
political associates. The reader will thus rind that both of these books 
by Kracrner arc essential reading for placing the thinkers covered in 
ihis volume in their proper cultural,, religious, philosophical and poli- 
tical contests and milieu. 

We turn now to the works of our five thinkers themselves: al- 
Firabi b Yabyi b. 'Adi. Abu Sulayman al-Sijistini al-'Amiri and al- 
TawJjIdL Ic is unfortunate that, with the exception of al-Farabi's 
major works, much of the corpus of the above thinkers remains 
untranslated. Arabic-English bilingual editions arc few. However, it is 
possible for the English speaking reader who Licks any Arabic to gain 
some flavour of their work. A useful starting point is Wilier 1 s Arabic- 
English edition of al-Firabi's Virttmia Ci'ry, a wotk entitled by Walzer 
At-Fawbi on the Periyct iVafle. "I "his contains a lull introduction, trans- 
lation and commentary on the text, the major merits of Wallers 
volume- (llie Arabist will find the badly written and sometimes 
blurred Arabic text rather oiTputting and may wish to use another 
Arabic edition.) From the point of view of studies in episremology, 
this can usefully be followed by a reading of Arthur Hymat/s English 
translation of al-FaiibI 1 5 complex wyrk on intellection, which is 
called 'Alfarabi; The Letter Concerning the IntellecE > . The English 
translation mirrors the difficulty of the Arabic text. 

For Abu Sulayman al-Sijistani, the non-Arabist is mainly depen- 
dent on such accessible backgruutLJ texts as Kraemers cited above, 
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However, Pcrier has translated some of Yafrya b. T Adi*s treatises auto 
French (Petits Twites Apolvgetiques de Yafyya Ben 'Amfc Rescbcr and 
Shehadt have rendered his work on logic imo English in an article 
entitled Ta^ya ibn c Adi J s Treatise "On the Four Scientific Questions 
Regarding the Art of Logic 1 **; and al-TakrirTs Yahya Ihn'Adi: A Critical 
Edition and Study of kir Takdhib d-Akhkq contains* in addition to the 
Arabic text of Lis Rjefineme nt of Character, an English summary of that 
text. 

Wc are even better served with at least one of al-'Arain s wurksj 
Rowson lias, produced an excellent and thorough bilingual Arabic- 
English edirion of the Kitab af-Amad'ala 'l-Ahad, under the title of A 
Muslim Philosopher &a the Soul and its Fate. This contains a full Arabic 
text with facing English rranslariim, together with a substantial intro- 
duction and commentary. By contrast, it is a matter of considerable 
regret that, to my knowledge, no translator has employed the same 
careful procedures to at least one of al-Taw^idi's trally major texts 
lite his great Book aj Pleasure and Conviviality. However, the English 
speaker may gain some flavour of al-Tawfrldi's tnvgatfm. opus by 
glancing at Kopf a translation of a section,, in an article cntided The 
Zoological Chapter of the Khvh ttt-fmta* iwi-Mtt'anasa of Abu tjtayyan 
al-Tawfridi (I Oth century}'. This provides a fascinating insight, not 
only into the soirees attended by Abu EJayyatu bur into the medieval 
zoology of the age, The reader might find it of interest Co Compare the 
data in this te*r of Abu yayyan with a quite different animal text 
which appears m the Epistles (Rasa'tl) of die Ikhwan al-Jafa 1 . The 
latter is often referred to as 'The Debate of the Animals' and it has 
been magisterially translated, with full introduction and notes, by L.E- 
Goodman in his superb book The Case of the Anitmb versus Man Before 
the King vf lite Jihjl A quite different tcKt of al-Tawbidi's has been 
translated by Franz Rosenthal: diis is the former's little treatise on 
penmanship and it appears translated into English in Rosenthal's Four 
Essays an Art and Uterature in Islam under the title 'Abu I^ayyan at- 
Taw^Idi on Permianship 1 . 

The cities mentioned and surveyed above iti designed only to 
introduce the reader to the background and thought uf the five 
thinkers covered in this volume. They are not intended to be exclu- 
sive. The respective bibliographies of several of the titles cited will 
clearly be of use in directing the interested reader to further relevant 
tirles h as, of course,, will the Bibliography on pp. 1 1 2-20. 
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1 The Age of Farabism 

L See a]-Bayhaqi r T&ttkk HaSiatnH 'ai-iilarft, p. 30; set »b*> Pwilop, j4^b Ci^ifizatitjn 

toA.D. tSOO, p. 134 and Waizei, an. 'AM'irabi 1 . El% vcA- 2 t p. 778. 
2 See Midkoiu. La ftare JiaJ-fifrJi*, p. 22 L set also Nenan, ^./Jjft TnfiuiWfttA 

PP- ift*fT 

1 See (rfhLman, Vita Jijfc d^Jhr iW: .4 Cftikal Eeni:iin jjiJ /| renraiiTir^ rrwrtT&jHifl, 
pp. 32-Ji (facing, Arabic-English Eijxr); sec also Netron. i4V^i TrurttfrivW, 
pp. 112, I49ff 

4 Sec, fbf example, the major work by Guiai, Aviteann and lite Aristotelian Trad* 
rnatr- *m alio rlie lo»tg ^apttr on Tt"* Smi in Nerton. j^tfift TjTPwr.eiiJfP(, 
pp H9-202. 

5 Kennedy, TrW Prophet and (lit Age oj the Caliphates, p. 290; inaban, tsiam it Hiiiary: 
ANrwlitifTprrwiim>2;A,D. 7J0-JOJJ (AM, 122-44*1 pp. 166-7. 

6 Le*Hs, Xta A fahs in Hvttty. p. ] rju. 

7 5ee h for example, Wafoer, AKFatuhi on the Pttjfkt State, p. 5; s« aJ&u Najjar. 
TJrabi's. Ftlincjl Philosophy and Shi'ism^ Mttdu Islamite, vol XIV (l9fi1), 
pp, 57-72, and Marquei, Ltf P hiloiophit Jer /^HiJfl al^jiaja". p. S4 2. 

■8 Sn Wahci, art. 'AJ-FJrabi', p. 77B; Wiluer. ^-/irmto iw fa Pcrfni State, p. 2. 
9 5ec Gohlman,. 7ft* i jjfe- ^fcWr Sina, 

10 Walter, am 'Al-Farehi; p. 778. 

1 L The nather lengthy biography in Ibn Khallikan's li'aftyai jI-A'ydn is open to- 
fflficisn] 35 reptdk its authenririty,' (Madkmir; 'Al-Farabi*. p. 4j(lj; see also 
Walrct. ■^r'-FdrtAupn fa Perfect Sfatr t p, 2, 

12 The principal primary sources drawn upon for the life of aJ-Firibi are; al- 
fiayhaqt, Tlrikh (Jukama' a^Iiiant, pp. 30-5: Ibn Abi UsayhTa, Kitdb 'Uyutt ai- 
Anbi'ftjalKiqetel-Aiibba't pp. *2-3, 603-y-. [bn Khalhldn/Wjjdjtf aM'/m vol. 
5. pp. S53-7- Ibn Sild, Jabaqpi a\-Vnvm u pp. 70-2; al-Mssudt, Kitdb ai-'Vanbik 
u*t V-fcJ&fdjC pp. IM-fr Ihn al-<iirjl, T'JrtJfeA rtT-yn*W J , pp, 277-S0. His tifc may 
also he briefly studied in. tttteralia, the following sttondafy sounds which haw 
been consulted and used here; Uadawi, Ilinoire de ia Philosophic en Islam, vol. 2, 
pp 478-81; Dunlcpy <4ra* CiWralwn Jo^.^ Jjflft pp. 164—5; Falchry, A History 
eflslainii Philosophy, pp. 1 07-9; Madkour, 'AkFiwbT. pp. *50-2; Nf Hon. Allef* 
Twastewiwi, pp, 99-10-1; Waller, arr. 'M-E^rabi'. pp. 778-9; WaJzer b AUFttafc 
A*i rtfPrr/rf(5tfldr,pp. 2-S. 
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] y 5er Nerton, Altih Tmnawtetti, pp. 9*. 1 Oft. 

14 Al-Anjiri, JWnifi ai-SaUda uw 1-isaJ, pp. 194, 211; Durtlop. <4ivf Gvih&tfKW to 
A.D, JJW.pp. I H4.1 L4(n.9l}, 

1 5 Ibn KhiUikin, Ifqfytf al-Ay&ti, vn]. 5, p. I Si. 

l(\ Madltfjui, 4 AE-F£rabf, p. 45 1 y see also- liadawi, Histwre dt lit PMosttphte at Islam, 
voL 2,. p. 4&2 and Ntrtrm, Allah TrsriscfrtdritJ, p 100. 

I? Fur example we Ibn Abi Ujaybi'a, Kfiih'ljyiiit al-Attb&\ pp. 603-4; lbn KhaL- 
likan, IVJfitpial-A'yiStr. vol. 5, p. I5&; lbn al-Qifri, Tlrtithul-tJHlMm^p. 279. 

i 8 See Walzei. .4 /-ftfjafr <ip the fcrfrtt Sto («r, p, *, who observer ' Wr u? told that he 
[al-Faribij always woh; j browti ^ufi ga^b. Tn. aLFirlhi"*. day no adherence k> 
myirkal *$iih" wews was indicated by [hi use of this garment, and in. his pani- 
c ular caw it can be £wi]y sbowfi chat be ww decidetilJy opposed co rhtf mystic^ 
unworldly interpretatnni i*Tlife ji*J tiiss (^lehnptwisia yn the world to fl>mt.' 
Compare Jut the eaiuaJ practices of lbn JJajnI[a, referred to in Netton, 'Myth, 
Miracle and Magic in (he Ri^ta of lbn Bafjuja', Jmntal efSmitk Stu/Hft. vol, 
XXlX.no. I (Spring IVtJ4) r p, IJ5. 

I* Jon Abi UsaybTa, Kit&b '[Jy«if lUfliJ', p. fiftl; tbu KbaLLlkin,. rt'tf/rjwr tfJ-^yJitj, 
vol. 5„ p. 35fc; lbn. al-tjirfi, Tsn^ itt-i^akittng^ p 27J}, 

20 Al-Bayhaqi, Tan'Wi Jfwiarha-' a^-Mam; pp. JJ-4; see also Ninon, 4fliJi T"Mfl- 
Mttufoupp. 101, 117 (n. 26). 

21 lbn KJioJlikiit, WaJaySt al-A'yvn* voL 5, p. 155.. Ac lcas.[ some of hi; books must 
have been wriiren in Damascus; sec ibid., p. I Stk 

22 Tbr Afcn Ujaybi'a. K'ffifr'Uyii'ttdJ.-ilHJM'* p. oQ3. 

21 For CKdjttple, Fakhry. History pj' islamic l^ilosofhy, pp. 107-tti Walze r. Al-Fawbi 
on the J-Vr/wf Stottt pp. 3-4. 

24 BacLawi, Hitiiair dt L Philcssfkk fit hhm r vol. 2, pp. 4U l-Z 

25 lbn al-Qiffi, TdriU il-i^ukama [ p. 275, 

26 Badawi, Histvirt ir Jtf Pkttaiophie en fstaitt, vol, 2, p, 402l Zimtucrnunn, Al- 
Fjnabi'f Ctmmtntary i&ttd Siioit Treatise mt Aristotle"! Lk Inrcrprctationf, p. cxviii. 

27 AJ-faribin Kit ch al-Mthi^s xi-Kuhfs. ed. Khashaba and a]~y afhi. Sw also Duntop, 
jiraJ CprfJ'*tfl*W«i ft? j4.n /JOft pp- iaJ-fiL Wjll*f t 4/-KaMii' Jfl {fit Hfr/ft"( i'td^, 
p, 43H» *tp, fl. ft*ll; Wriglsr, 'Musk' tn Schacht uid Doiwortb (eds), tht Ltgaty 
of islam, 2nd cdn, pp. 490- i. 

29 Al-B»yhaql Tarikh yuimma' dl-Isiatti r pp. 32-3; Ebn KhaJlikan, iVafityat ai-Ayf ik 
wd. 5 r pp. 155-4. See aJso Dunlop, Awe Civilisation to A.D. tSOO, pp. 185, 31D 
(rLlOoi 

2y Ibti Kballikan, tVt^ayit at-A'yan, vol. 5, pp. 155-^k. See- also Badawi, Histoirc <te la 
Pbilositphit at kiam, vol. 2, p, 4B2. 

30 Ikbwln aJ-Sara", R*sa% vol. K pp. I*S. 2»^ srr Kcrton r JWiuAm Ntoplatcaiiii, 
? 13- 

3L See Nenon, ylJAaA IflOPttmsfmt, pp 103. L2? t 1 IB n, 44. A <offiniOJI tyatCc 
theory i& supported elfc-whf rt: m.-^- Hantditii, 'The Arnngciiiei» of die Rai'ii 
Iktnvdn al-$afa' and the 1'roblem of lanefpolafLoiis\yfiUftMi l (^So»fJ , j'f Hmdies* vol. 
XXEX. no. LftpriJifc IW4)k pp, 103, JttB-9. In a.nycase, "[Ai-Faribi'ti imp*a on 
tht writings of 4nVI0lti «n(i*ry_aiUf]lol* siltfh a* tb* Ikhwiji al^dfa' ... is 
und*niabk l (WaliPvr h *«- 'Al-Firibf, p. 7«Q). 

32 Ikbwin al.5ifa\ AduX vol, I, p, IBS. 

33 ibid., p. 2S9. 
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34 ibid., p. I »5, For an alternative tramJation se*: 5hilt>ah, Tta E^ist^u MiuiVdffAif 

lltkwan dl-Xafa, p. 14. 

35 Jkhwin a]-5a«a , 1 ftasatf., vol L, p. 23^. 
3o Seeabovie. h riJi, IB..23, 

.17 Si-*: Norton. Altqtt Ttamcettdtni. pp. *J9-I4S, 

IB Ibu Khallikin. (ft/djuS al-A'yin, vol. 5, p. 156; Ibn Abi UsaybV Kiidb^Uym 
ai-Anba\ p. oEH. 

39 Ibn Abi Ujaybfa, Ifiefit r [;ydn »M *£j ; pp 3 ] 7-18. 

40 (My tidies) rraifcj in Hracniha], The CLsicdl Hetiia^t in lstnm r pp. 22-3. Fr*r th* 
Arabic text see Uadawi fed.), iUirn/Jf ^.lufN, pr. 3, pp. L0I7-1M. 

4 I Th? Arab« f**is kfJM fitniahim atid jo wjuW alto ntnn 4 ht used to bt dattttd.' 

{as we-LL as 'he used ro be bieajthJess' whkh I haw rendered more colloquially ai 
1k would become laboured ') 
+2 AUTawhtdi. Kj'u£ al-Imii wa l-MLfinasa, pt. 1 , p. 37; Endre&s, T/u Ifarikj af 

Vtf^j* j'fiw virfj,. pp. i a. 

+3 Fakhry. j4 History of islamic PHUfffopkyi. p 1 92, 

44 Saiuir, Ic TdAir* dt-Ahfaq dr Yahya b. "Ada (nt. 474) jrcribuc a Cab if. ct a Ibn J- 
A f abL'. /faffed, vol. XXI ( 1 974), p. 1 38. 

45 For sdiik 1 erf iheir names, see ibid.j see aJso Endless, Thr Works of Yahya ibn*Ad\ 
pp. S-9 ajjd Va^ya b. 'Adi, MaqUkfi 'i^Tawifid H^Shttflth YdfafS k 'Adi eel. Samir, 
p. xi (French antrod,). 

44 Sec Etidrcs:- magisterial inventory of Yafcya^ works in bis The Works of Yahya 
ihn 'Adi t which rtttata the fu-JJ ^xrent of Yafcyi"s interests ftom Aristotelian 
eommejirary, through metaphysics and trbna. tu knotty questions of philos- 
ophy and Nesrotiati and Mynophysitc theology. 

47 Sami *, 'Le Tdhdlt tl-AtjtLf de Yabyi h. Adi', p. 3 1& 

46 5e*.' Endfcii, The Works aj Yahya ibn Adi pp. *-&: Yahya b. 'Adi Manila fi 
I^Tawbid, ed- Santir, p, 35 (Afabk introd-l 

49 5m [bn Abt Ujayhi"!, Kiiah ' (Jywti iiJ-.-^ nhc ', p. 317. 

&0- Endreu, The Wofhtf Yahyeibt 'AdK pp. 5-6; Yahya b 'Adi,, Maqaiafi t-'!'atvbtd, 

ed, Samir. pp. 25--J7 (Arabic intTod.,^ x-xi. (French inrroJ.). 
it Endnu. Tte tVttia n/ 1/d^ju i*™ r /.^ p. 5. 
? : i hid .. p. e. 

53 See ibid,, pp. 6-7, 

54 For turtlicr detail! of the Life and phllftinphy nf d-Kindi, see Nctrtiti, XftlA 

'J>tfmiff*td*nr f pp. 45-VB. 

5 $■ l^ldiryMHirtm^i/iJ^^rtPifcr^wpjT^p, 1V6, 
5ft Lbiii,p. 1*?7. 

57 Pot %hc Arabic vexr with a rrench tratLslatton, see Fener, "Un mite dL L Vj^Y 3 
brn 'Adi: Wrenw du dogme de b TriniHr contn. 1 tfs objections d'al-Kindi 1 . 
Rfrt*r ^ VOtim (Jrrfiitn, no. I, 3 C sir., (, ii (-r. sHli) {1*20-1), pp, 3-21. A 
revised iraniiaTipn appeaii in Pericr (ed.), Petiii Tmii& Apatoftetitjitei de YahyS Ben 
'Adi pp. 1 18-28. St* dw EnJ^s^ TV ff^fl/Kr^jw^ "^Jj pp. HXM; Ya^ya 
h. 'Adi, ,\f-a^aSaji 1-Tawfad, fid. Sa-mi*. jn, xxix {Frencb introd.), atitl FaJkhvy. A 
History of Islamic l^ilmcphy. pp. 1 97-9. 

55 Fakhry. .4 History vfhfanrir PfrjJim^/ijv p. I°i 

£9 ibid., pp. E42-3. Few an tdicioh of the Atabk ttm, «e aJ-Takriti, Yofrya lint Adi 
A Criikai bdition aid Slmtyofhii 't'alulhii al-Akhlaq; see also Endrcss, The Woiks 
P f Yefot thrt 'Aili, pp. 82-5; Vabyi b. 'Adi, JMi^i^ f 'l-T<iivhiii t ed. Sa.rair h 
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pp. xxviii-icocv (French i ncrod); Sanitr, H Lc Tabdib aLAhHq Ac. Ya^y* b- 'Adi\ 
pp. 111-38, 

60 Fur these dale*, see Nerraru AtUtk TwrwcWei'H. pp. 63, 92 (n. 1 77). These daws 
depend on Kracnwr, H Ab« Wiyiniti to-SiJLjtW {Ph.D. thesis), p, £; KHemer 
later givirs. slightly dirfcrenr dates for al-5ijLsraiu in his .HurfldflutN j'h iita Rettaii- 

61 See Ibn Abi UjaybTi, JCtflt ■ Upto tl-AnhA', p. il 7 

62 ibid, h p. 427; sec also aJ-Tawhidi.. Kittib al-itifti"nw 'i-Atu 'Undid, pt 2, p. I 8l 

63 Ibn Ahi Ujaybti, K,tf£ r ty>3-, aMuM! p. 42?. 

64 Al-a'ijLscani,. Aittnlakhak. ed Dnnlop, p. xii ^English introd-): jl-Sijisraiiii, Murita- 
bfiair t pd, l^dpwi. p, 5 {French introd,). See al-Tawhidi, Kitib aM-HiAfutt 1- 
Ma'aaaa, pr. 2, pp. ]fl, .W. 

65 KnaefiKT, Htrmanisrft in the RmAh&sxKt oj hforti, p. 1 34. Kraetnrr dispuri-, ih- 
usually e*pTeswd view {sec n. 52 above) that d-Sijii[ini 'became iiead of [he 
Baghdad school of philosophical studies aftvt Ibb 'Mi'. 

66 Ebn al-Qirfu TiriM ai-tfukami J , p. 2fl3; kLraeiiier, H Abu Sukymift Ai-Sijirtini' 
(Ph.D. thesis), p. 24. 

67 Al -Sipscirii, M»iJriiitfcit ed. Dunlop, p. hu (English introd.Ji. 
OS ibid. 

69 See al-Sijistani,. MwH^AAa^ ed. Badawi, p. L (French Ln [rod.}. 

70 Sum, arc. "Abu Suia.yrtiiih MuhunuiLad E5. Tahir Et, Bahiim aJ-Sidjiscani al- 
Manpfci\ £ii 3 t vd. I, p. 151. The staiemcnr has been <chjHftig.nl by Kraemer,. 
'Abu. SuJayrnaiL As^SLjisia.m'ph.D. theiis), p. 4. 

7 1 Kraeraer, l Ahu SuU ymin As-Sijistini' (Ph.D. diniij. p. I . 

72 See al-Sijiuanl, .Wj(rifdWkr,fe, ed Dutdop, p. La (English introd.). 

73 ibid,, p, kj {Engjish introd,}, 

74 Itratmer, 'Abii Sulayman A*-5i.jistahr (PhTJ. cl^tit), p. 4. 

75 ibid„pp, 5,. 31ft. 
?■& ibid, p. Ml. 

Tf ibad H p.3IO. 

7fl ibid. The- biographical data for Abu Sjlayman. al-SljisunJ which precedes h*i 
been drawn from, rhe following primary -and secondary sources, ro which the 
reader ii referred lii* nmlbct intLvmsittoii: (l ) al-Bayhaxji, TanUt yukr™ f d' 
Idam, pp. 83-J: Jbti Abi LijaybL'a, Kitih "Uyvn ai-Anha\ pp. *l. 152, 259 r 2«ftA, 
427-ft, 4^2: [hit i]-Qirji, Tt&li jJ-yu^™". pp M, 224-5, 3BS-3.; al-T«wbidi, 
Kj'fJfi a\-lttti£ m %M u Sfktja, ptttu'm; (2) aUSijksdni, MifiT'JiiJtfeai, cd. E^dawi 
pp 3-1 ] (Frvncb introd.], dl-iijLMJiu, AfwnfaWiaiv ed. Dunlop, pp. x-xitL (Etig- 
hah introd.); Kra^mrr, "Abu SLLliVniJiv A$>5iji*Uni' (PkD. thesis), ^isssriii!^ 
Kraemer, Hnntoniim iit tht Rentriaante vj Itiam, pp. 1 39ff^ Krarrnti. Philosophy m 
i\ir RemaifflTJ^f fl^ Ms™ pp, I -3 and pflJ5J> , ii Sttm, an. 'Abu Sabymin 
Mu.harj]mad £. TahLr U. Ibhram aJ-SidjlsiirLi a]-Man[i^'. pp, |5l-2. 

79 Sec Kracnier. Hvmaniim fit sh? ttenaiiiatice cfhiam, p. 1 47: free also Ebn aJ-K^tfri, 
Tdrife&dJ-^«fcir«a;pp. 262-3. 

Bft Kraertier, WtfttMflisrfl rJt fbf Renaiaanct iff hiam, pp. | +7-8; icv »ls« p I54l 
Compan; Manhcw 3 ft: 25-6. 

81 5c* above, n- I*. 

82 See Walzcr, art ' AJ- Faiabi'. p. 7S* iw al$o V>der, IJW Di^fritfr Pbiiwofktyr Jr ig 
Svnrut t -pP' ]5-2i 

83 VaJer r H Lt Souvenir cU 1 I'Aneimiw Perse tHez le Phibsoph? Abu l-LJasan 
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NOTES 

d-'Aniiri (m. 361 HLJT, Axibka t vol. X] (190*). p. 253. 
B4 Vide*, UmDiftnst Phiiospphi^vf drio Jmuw, p. 10. 
95 ibid.,, p. 8. 
8ft AJ-Ti.i*bidi, JUgf dk/ifltf hju K-AfM'Jfltfiit, pr. 2. p. ft*. 

97 Sec jL-SijLscuii, MwnJftjMak -^"kwa ai-HiSrma, ed, oadaiv-i, p, 330- Tbs principal 
primary and secondary Source* WfJ in (hit brief 4urwy of aJVAmirTs lift arc 
the following: (1) Midway h, Tijitib ai-Vinam, voL 2, p. 277; al-Sijiscim. Mwh- 
faWufrffwurJ j^yjJfnw,. ed. Badawu pp. 307-3 ft; al-Tawhidi. Kttib M-lmt* wj 1- 
tfrfiMH, pt 1, pp. 35-e P 222-3-, pt 2. pp. -84, 68. pt 3, pp. fll-6: aJ-Tawbitll, 
dUfrf afarf; pp 1 1 ft. 1 71 , 177. 34ft, 3S7- [2) 1 Sunlnp, air. , A]-JlalkJii , 1 El*, vol. 1, 
p. I G03j Kjicratr, HuwaPtfir i* the R-tmuoatut; ofkknit pp. 23 J-4 9 ; Ro won, art, 
■AJ-'Arairi". EF 8upp. Fa*Cj 1-2, pp 72>i; Itawron, 'A3- Amiri on. rhe Afrrrhfc 1 

«p pp O-IO, «X ibrt pp. J 1 -ft; Wder, Unr mfrnsr Phitosoptriqn* it la Sarin*, 
pp. 7-15. 

98 RosciuluS, "Sore and Religion According to Abu l-rja&h al-"Amlri\ I^W 
Qtadrffrfy, vol. 3, no. L {April I9S&), p. 4 i; Rawnoa, H Al- Amin on enc Afuerli£e\ 
p. 10: Kowson, an. "Al-Amiri^ p, 72. 

99 for chc idendilcsiion of etc authorship, sec Rowsoru 'AJ-'Aihiri on die After- 
life', pp. 21-3. 

90 Sec itue remarks of Rosenthal,. "Sure and Religion",, p. *3, and Rowwn, art "Al- 

Amiri h t p. 72, 
4-1 Fyr th« idjjnfifkjfiLh]! of aJ- r Amiri Had Abi Vft awn b. Abi Dhsur, ik Kracmcr, 

Hiir*idrjur>i rid iA* Rtru-issantt aj Islam, p. 233. Sec also Rowsori, 'Al- H Amiri on The 

Afirdi£c\ pp. 2 1 -J. 
92 Art*n-y, 'An Arabic Tntaiisc on PoUrics'. Isfautti. Qiurterly, vol. 2, no. L (April 

1955), p. 22. 
P3 Rowson, art, 'Ai-'AmJri', pv 72, 

94 Rywsopu 'r\l-'A.tnifi on the Afterlife.",, p. 3ft. 

95 Kraemer, fiNHMHum iniht PjcnaissmKt nfliiant, p. 235{n. ?&). 
9ft Vadet, L n *w Drfrrwr PkilatOfJriyitf Jf J* Sauna, p. 50, 

97 Kr*ctujtr HwhiifttiBtf iff (rv Afnai£MtKir^/'jjfjiH 1 pp. 23ft-tt; see al-Tawhidt Kitib 

il-lmS wa V-Afu'ffJWflf. pt. l t pp. W-5 ciwd in Kraemer, ifowanKm w the 

RfnflHWPJT pj Irfim, p- 23fl. 
4ft Etrsetucr, Wu^Mriuffl jw/Jitf RctndiijiriHr v/Iitum, p. £34. 
ao ]bid. h pp 23B-9. 

1 0* Rowwit, "APAfdn on die AftcHifc", p. 3ft. 
I ft I Ibn Klidlikiru W&fayat jM'jwX vol ft, p 113; Stem, art, "Abii 3Ja>yin j|- 

Ta^k»di\ EP, vol. 1, p. 12ft; Rtaennrr. Humanism it* &t RftLtwantt tfltUttt, 

p. 212 

1 02 Hoiliani ISrJrlfj'f ftff^\?rM^Urfi, p, 6, 

103 Kraemer, Htnwnisra in tbt RatdiiiiHhx itfkidrti, p. 215. rim" rhe Aitbliq, Kt chc 
Bibliography. 

104 Fakhry, ^ f/atey^"J*l!jniHrPfiprflsoprir, p. I«3. 

105 Kracmer, WHBwrirjni j'h ih R^jmuhikf ofhlarn,. p. 216; *« aJ$o Skhi, ^/r. H Abu 
I^ayyan al-Ta*fbjdi", p. 127. 

I Off Among du pfindpaJ prinuiy and secondary sources for the lifc of Abu yayyin 
al-Tawbtdi chat h»ve been drawn upon for the brief survey *bo*e, *K (he 
foLk^winE'- (l) Ibn jOiaJliLan, Wafiyat ai-A'yu~n, vol. 5, pp. 1 13—13; Vaquc,. Irshod, 
vol. ft, pp. 3*0—407; {i} Fahbr^ j4 JJ»fpry *f hbmie PhUuitiffhf. pp. L82-!i: 
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K-raen^r, Huiruniitn in ihe Renaissance qJ Islam, pp. 212-22; Mi-hju<vil>, L Abu 
Hayyan at-Tawhidi: Un RarionaliHC Original',. Re raf de I'ltmiiat A& Btftes Ltfitti 
Aiaoes (Tunis), vol. 2? {\<*6*) t pp 3 J 7-44; S**/n, aft. 'Abu J^ayyan aJ-Tsw^ T di , 1 
pp, 126-7. 

10? KTUiinrr, Humdttim rtf fA* Renaissance of Is!am< pp. 2 1 i, 216. 

1 06 Seem,, iil 'Abu. yayyitl al-Tiwhjdf n p. 1 27. 

10" Mabjoub, L nAu Hayyan at-Ta,*]iidi\ p. 32*. 

1 111 See Kt-aetnrr, Humanism in the Renaissance ejbiatn, pp. 216.21V, 

1 1 1 ibid, p. 214; Stem, art, 'Abu IJayyan al-Tawbjdi', p, 1 26 

112 Stern, art. "Abu yiyyin aUTawjiiJi'. p 127. 

i 1 3 Kf-jL-i ricf . Wiiffldrtiiifl fir rAv ite ihijjsstf w* 0/ frtarfl, p. 220, a ring Anawati and 

Gander, Mystique MmuSmatK. p. 4& 
11* Kracmcr, Humanism in ihtRaiaiaannivj^m. p, 222. 
1 1 5 Ma* dms and Miurh^rs (mini). 'The limit of the Thousand Mights and One iVi^Aj; vol. 

2, p. 370. Sec alio ibid., pp, 3* n -'J0. 
136 Gcrhardt, The Art of Siorj^Ttthng, pp, 420-1. Sre b3so rht initial f^markj of 

F. C>naf in Jat* ?j(ic tc. 'Harun al-kashid',. Li 1 , vol. i, p. 232, 
117 5m Fakbty. /3 W^iyfl/'L/jmiVJlfij'farapAy.p. 183. 
L 1 3 Sec Nicholson, /I Li'Jmrry Hwftiry 15/ lAe l1 r?3^ p. 3 L 3, 
II* Tfttik Ajberty, Pi^miaJ'ai-Mutiif\ahhi{fii abic-En^lish rent), pp. 54-5;*ec ako al- 

Mut&jsabbi. I2iwan,p. 261, 

120 Trails. Arberry H Poems ofd-Ji&Ktawibbi, pp, 76-7; we also al-Mufthabbi, DfWn, 
p. 3*4, 

121 Trails NicnaLsttn. ^1 Li'ttivryHEjrdryiJ^rtarlJiiiii, p. 305isec al-Muunabbi, IJi'iajh 
p.33fl. 

122 PJictu.]ln?n, A Liutuny HisMty afiki Atahi, p. 305. 

123 Tram. Arherry, Amwu cj Al-Mabs»aho^ pp. 82-3; sec also ai-Mutanabbi, i^i'uvn. 
p.3ill, 

L2-4 Nichj3boft,_HL»Pri*Fyffc"*jy^tf^Mk pp- J0fj-7. 

£25 Set Ihn Abi Uijyhd'a. Ktiah* Uyirn al-Anba\ pp. 603-4. 

126 1 V/a\zer t Ai-f.atabitnthePtffirfSnar,p. 5, 

L27 S« Necton, 'Myth, Mif=cU ahd Magk ih th* Jt^k of lhn Ba[|up\ pp. I3^4ft; 

Ibft lii[fyjA. fEj'JLr, pp. 528-9. 
12S Tnns, GibK The Twin* of lhn &n^ v«L 3, p. ?50; see Ibn Bat[ii[a, Rihia, 

p. M 5. 
12? IbDfiauup, kikki, pp >I5-L6. 

130 For further information 0J1 (he relationship berwrCn Hariiii and rise GarmaLid 
itfetirs and wcrcta-iie*. we al-Mai'udi, Mttmj al-Dhttkah, voL 2 h pp. 363-B7; aJ- 
Tabari J /lifnU h voL B> pp. Z3D-36*, trans. Hosworth, TV jfJitfity &f dl-Tnbari; 
Volume XXX The 'AthSsLi Caliphate is FjfvMhriim, pp. 5 1 -.?3 5. See also Barrhold 
and SourdcL art. ' , Al-UapamtlEa^ El 1 , vol- 1, ppL 103.J-3&; Horavin, an. "AbbaLa*, 
E/ J h vol. L, p. 1 4;. and Omar, art, llirun al-Aashid". pp. 232M, 

1 3 1 (My italics) Barthold and Sourdcl, an. 'AUBarimikj', p- 1 0.15. 

1 32 (kriworth USentifi^j IsittL as 'aUFadl b. 'Mbd aUSamaJ. mdjfiN pact of liigfidad, 
who died hefftne 207 (822) and ivhose wrse* were gachcred into 1 diwan by fhc 
Barmakis' (Bosworth. HvtaTyvffft-Ti'beri: VittumrXXX. p. 22fv, 11. 7fil). 

133 U.J-Fadl b. Yatyi al-Uaimakj, impriiojied by Hariin in KU flOJ {d. AD SOB), 
L 34 Lc.Ja.rar b. Yab.ya al-Barmaki, i-udderdy cmcutt'd by liariin in ai> fiu.5. 

1 35 i*. Mubammad b. Vafeya al-BafmaJti. impHtent<d by Hirun in AD S03. 
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NOTES 

136 Tttitj- Boswnnh, The Hifftry fiful-Ttkfi-- Volume XXX* p. 227; [ortbe original 
Arabic resr see aJ-fabari, Tinfch, vol. B, pp. JOO-I; s« also al-Mas'jdL Munijel- 
Dbthah ml 3, p. 3fl2. 

137 Unidentified: see Bosvrarth, Ttr tfs5fc>7 vfat-Jalnn; Valumt XXX p. 229 (n. 
766}. 

L3B Trans, Bos.wonh, Tfif History afat-fabitri: Volume XXX, p. 528; for the original 
Arabic text, wr il-Tabari, Ti&kh, vol, &, p. 3fll; set also aJ-Masudi, Afuriij rfJ- 
nhrfafr. vh:E. .Ik p, #2. 

] 39 AJ-Masudi, Afwrwj a/-DAuMi, vol J t p. 373; Piano, Symp^tum. 1 9 1 C pp. ci I -2. 

]4^ AJ-Mw ddi, Mww/ al-Dlmksh. vol. 3. pp. iTO-!*; the passages bave been rrans- 
]ac*d iii Lunde and SfoEW (trans, and eds), T^s Meafows vfGvld. pp 1 W-14, Srt 
also Mrisami, 'Masudi on Love and the FaJl of rbe Barniakids'. journal of she 
Rnyal Ami*. Society, no. 2 (I WW), pp 252-77 

3*1 Sec ECraemcr, Humanism in she RenaiisntKi uj islam, p. 1V5, 

l+"2 Barrhoid and Sourdel, arr. "AI-BarlmikaV p. 1034. 

1*3 Kraffmcr, //Jn*fljrHJ!T ppjftrJtfnffifirflWT^/^r", pp, 191-2. 

144 ibid., p. 20fi. 

145 barrhold and Soundd, air. ^Al-Barajniluf, p. I035q Kfaeiittt, Hit/nanism itr she 
RfTKft&atK t oflttit in, pp, I 9+- ?. 

14ft Kraeuier, H«nwttu*h in tke R.*naissdrv.& aflildrti, p. fl7; j«r gj^, p, 26&- 

L47 Lbid^p.23S, 

148 ibid-p &V; WajW.^-Jmfretiihfft^tf Staff, p 5. 

14* Canard, an. 'JJamdiftids', EI 1 , vd, 3, pp. 127, 129; Water, Al-Fanbi on the 

Jfrfafifaf*, pp. 5, 17, 
I 50 Kennedy. Tkr ^wphft and tkf Age of tkf CaUpfwtes. p. 277; sec also pp. 273-9, 

151 ibicLp 28a 

1 52 See ibid„ p. 279. 

1 53 Sha.lia.il, Islamic H itivry: A Near interj/ftsasinn, 2, \>. Ift2; Kramer, itamannm in the 

Renaissance vf fckm. p. 233, see also pp. 40, 43. 
1 54 Kraemer, Humanism in the Renaissance sf Islam, p. 39; Sbaban, Islamic History: A 

iVftc Inifiptvtatkftf, 2, p, 162, 
1 5>5 See X raemer, tiititunism in she Rtnaissa\ne \^ Islam, pp. J9-4-3, 

156 ibid., p, 41, 

157 ibid, p. 43. 
I5S ibid, p. 200. 
15* ibid., pp. 221-2- 
IftO ibid, pp. 2&2-3. 

lb- 1 ibid., pp. 72-3; hkiurani, JsLimti Ratintuihm, p. 6. 

1 62 Ktawnter. Humanism in the Re newmrr cf islam, p. 73> 

163 Sec Kraemer, !*nii£>s£phy in she Renaissance ef'Iiiam, pp. 6-2*: Kt^ehi^r, Humartitm 
m if\r Rrraitsaitfe of Islam, p. 2S6. 

[ 64 Kfattftlrr. Phils&tphy m she Rn\#fuwv!e tfhUw. pp, 6 {esp. n. 1 5), i\ Boswortb, The 

tiiiimic Dynasties, p. I(M- 
L 5 bos-woirh, iW^i uruler she Arabs, p. 9 1 . 
166 I a.™ imlcbte4 h> my good friend and colleague Processor C±. iJoswonh oi the 

CJruwerairy of Mahfh^ir*f. horb fiw t\in.fitroiiig (his and providing much useful 

advice about Saflarid and orher sources. 
lc-7 Kraemer, Pkilvtvpkyin the Renaissance <?f Islam, p. 16. 
J6B See ICracnten HiHtu*titi*i tit she Retutwainfvf Liana, p. 234. 
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169 ibitL.pp. 87 h yi p 2&& 
t?o Sue ibid, p. 2RB. 



2 The EpistetnologkaL Substrate of Fairabiain (i): The 
Paradigm of the Second Matter 

1 Sw K*&mu a tL '^aditf, El 2 , vol. 3s p. 23. 

2 Set NetCOh, 'Haste SlwuCtawni aitd SiglJi uf AliL-tiatian Li l :Jjl JJi.jArcl'irwL Jubayr', 

/flHnffliqf/lffliaV LfifrjfMrf,. vol, XXJI (195 1), pp. 21-37, See. aifoJuYnboll, Mian'm 
Tradition, pp. 60-70 f[rt H A krhra[ivL-i;litfLiiiu]L!gVLNf^L£fl'.f- J i J m l , 

1 See Leavi-s, The Gmt Tfadiiiittr. 

4 5« Norton, 'Afibii and th* Pilgrim Paradigm of Ibn. Bajtuja; A Biaudelian 
Approach' in Netron (ed.), .-i/a^ia ariJ i^r f7d(f pp. 29-42 and Nrtton,. 'Myth, 
MnacLe and Magic in [be Ri^hi of [hi Ba.f[U[a.", pp. 1 38-40. 

£ Rob&on. arc. « M-lluhhirL Muhammad B. hmaiL 1 , Ef 2 , *o], I , pp. 1 236-7. 

ft S« above, n. *. 

7 Fw i superb and very wtLL-o/rganizcd iiinrndLKrion kj th* whole subject of 
knowledge in f*lam, see Rosenthal itrMwif^f Trivntpfutnt. 

8 See Ntnon, Af mUm .Vrtprocenuu, pp. 1 6- 1 Si l^rer*, Gfldi OratfJ Speak, pp, 40- 
3; Piano, l*hiedo, 04lJWtf>E iit PJico, T&f Ldir Ltys of Sonata, pp. 109-12. Ptatrt 
adu (p. 1 04) Then when is it that the soul attains to truth T and then comments: 
"When ir tries, to investigate anything with (he help of the body h it is obviously 
led astray.' 

y L.E, Gtwidfiiab ahd MJ, Goodman, 'Creadon, and Evolution; Another Hound La 

an Ancient Snuggle',. ZygtK vol, l& no. 1 (i9#3). p. Sl- 
id Rosenthal JOMH^in^f Triumphant, pp. IQ4-5. 

11 ibid., pp. 1*5-6. 

12 ibuL,p. loo. 

1 3 ibid., p, 1 67[ see also pp. 202-3, 
U ibid., p. 166. 

1 5 See Manrnboh, Early Medieval Philosophy (ifSO- f ? 54# i4n infrodnifJiwv pp. 109- I0 f 

16 See Scaniland, Umwmls, ponim. 

1 7 See Ayei. LdflflWdgf, Tme^ and JU>j|it pdiflrfl. 
] 8 Pears,' W-fert w Kww%?, p. 9ft. 

20 ibid.,, p. P7. 

2 1 Flew (ed,),. /I DttUffiHry d/I-^iJwi^ftjv p. 1 1 , s, v, "cpiUemoli}gY\ 

25 O'fjdii jilkT jihJ OatT, /nfmdnflKHa JplAr Jji«wv vfr\!Wi>i£<igr, pfK 1-2. 

23 Ser abo^t, n, tf, 

2* N«(on»M*uiftrtiN'*Vfl(maijllfcp, 17, 

25 ibid, pp. 1 1- 1 H; ice J kltwati aJ-Safa', RasJ 'j'I, vol. 3, p. 4 24, 

26 Sec above,, n. 22, 

27 Se* NeffOJi, /tfk'A Trwmsmi Je Jtf for a survey of what is involved, 
2S ftwenthalr KiW^ TWiurwbrtf, p. 1 9S, 

29 Trans; Dunlop in aL-Faribi, Eusuf ai-\tadatri: Apk&rintii i)f ihe Sfjuaman (ed. 
Iluhltip), p. 43. Frtr tht- original Arabic, see ibid., p, i 26. See also Rosenthal, 
KrweWc^e 'fV/jftripAani, p. 36 (n. 2}. 



NOTES 

30 Rodin. A t-Fttbi: A" Amuatti Btblkgmphp pp. 43-4. 

3 1 LbicL, fL 43; il-Farah T , KM* al-yarHf p. 3* (Arabic bciw^d,)- 

32 Rosenthal, Kmwttdgi Triumphant, p. 1V5. 
» ibid- 

3+ See iHtibe r "Muslim PJiilosophuts' Clissifieariotu of the Sciences', p PV. 

35 Rosenthal, Ktowicdge Triumphant* p. 145, 

J* A.I-F,Jw. 'Muslim Pfulosapbcn' Classifications of the Sciences*, pp. 300, I QB-9; 

al-FirabL, I^' J- r [JJJm, pp. 21-54 (Arabic), pp. l28-*4 (Latin), pp. L3-3? 

(Spatiishk Readier, .Af-f nair/jln AnnoUiIetf iiibiiojrrapky, pp 30-]. 

57 AJ-Rabft 'MiuJ jm Pbd losophen' C] *isi ficarton* of the Sciences^ pp. 1 3, y f T l 1 0B- 

58 ibid. 

3* ibid, pp. J3,76,V«. 

40 ibid- p 77, cap. n. U. 

4 1 Al-Firabi, Shp'it- Uiiim, p. 7 (Arabic); see also p. L 1 4 (Unit), p. 1 (Spanish). 

42 ibid., pp-8-9 (Arabic), see also pp. 119-30 (Latin), p. 4 (Spanish) Al-ttabe 
('Ma-dim Philosopher?" CUsjificatiu*]* of rlie Sconces", p. ?$) also espouses a, 
sLftular fivefold division of aL-Farabfs comments, but he appears to a*4idl 
completely the usage of the word 'r pisiemclogy*. 

43 Al-Jtabe, "Muslim Phi]u*^^plwfS , Classifications of the Sciences", pp. 80, 1 5- 1 0, 

44 Al-Kabe, in ibkd_, p. ftO. prefers to translate df-'ffm ai^AfdJiiifi, which I have 
loosely rendered here as 'Civil Science', by the term 'PohncaJ Science'., Al- 
FarahTs own initial definition that m [$i-' Um ] al-Madam makes etiqaiiy into tbe 
kinds of actions, und inrcntiathal ways of behaviour and natural dispositions and 
chaiacrtr and nails and the nature.? fmon which those actions and ways of 
behaviour derive' {Ihfd'ft-'Utiim, p. °t (Arabic}}, retakes ir clear, however, that 
his term embraces a whole rartgr of human and social intercourse mber than 
what is naore narrowly conveyed by the term "political science' today, although 
be clearly ha? many aspects of today's- usage in mind as well. [See, for example, 
Ifoi'ai-Ul&m, p. 93 (Arabic).} 

43 See al-Etabe, "Muslim Philosophers' CUssificarions of the Sciences 1 , p. * I . 

46 J have adopted here the translation afhiyaf in its. rechttical sinse uud by the En- 
tpiepdintif ofiskm: see Schacht, art; 'rJiyaJ", El 2 , vol. 3, p. 511. 

47 Al-Firibl, J&a r ai-UlHtit. pp. 54-7G (Arabic), pp. Hj-S<i {Latin), pp. 3*-53 
(Spanish) 

4B ibdJ., pp. 76, S3 (Arabic), pp. 1 37, 1 ft l (Latin), pp, 55, 5£-oQ (Spanish). 

49 Al-Rabe, L Mnslim Philosophers' Classifications of the SeLcncrV, p. 9 3. 

50 Al-Firibl, tiffs' d-Uiim pp 8J-7 (Arabic), pp iol-3 (Latin), pp 00-2 
[Spanish) 

51 ibid., pp 07-O (Arabic), pp. lo3-5 (Latin), pp. 6J-I {Spanish) 
32 See FaJdny, A Hitftrry oflsfamk PhitotSfkjf, p. 14, 

53 Al-FarabI, %T nt-'UHm, p. 89 (Arabic) pp 164-5 {Latin), p, 64 (Spanish^ Fot 
rhe negative vocabulary of al-Parabi r sec Neroon, Aliah TraHxtruiftii. pp. 104-7. 

54 Al-Rabv. L Mushtn Philosophers.' CJassificatvcinsof the Sciences", p. 81. 

55 Al-Farabi T , Kii&b ^T^'k p. 20. 
5* ibid- 

57 See above, 

5* See al-Rabc, "Muslim lHulosophers'Cl?*sifi(:aikinfl of the Scien»s', p 3i 
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NOTES 

59 AJ-E-irib], jKrrifr af-TaPbih, p- 1 ^ a]-ftab*, 'Muslim F^|i]fflapk.'Tl , ClasuficadoEij 
yf (Ik StivlH*! 1 , pp- 17--13- 

60 Set above 

Q] Jolivet, l/lnteUta selon _1-F_i_bir Quelqun Reiriii^U«4\ Bvtttti* d'&adtf 

Orientates, vol. 29 ( 1 577), p. 25 1 , 
62 Ntici^ /UUA Tid*ttai«fffli» pp. 116-17. 
(S3 jolivet, 'L'lncelLecr scion ^l-Farabi 1 ,. p, 251 , 

64 ibid,, p. 256, 

65 ibid^p2.5l. 

6* See ibid., ji. 252. 

67 Ai-Firibi, RitSkjt Vil^ p- 3. 

fi8 ihid^pp. 3-4. 

69 ibid. pp. +-7 (Isr), 7-8 (2nd), ^*{3rd). 9- 1 2 (*(b), 35-6 (6chV 

70 ibid,, p, *, 

71 ibid™ pp. "3-35. 

72 ibid^p. II 

73 ibid. pp. S-i; see JolirtC, "L'lnw]]«f gtbfl al-Fir»bi', p- 252. 

74 Scr »UFJirsbL Rmhjt "i-'Aql, p. 29: Davidson, 'Alfarabt and Avkenna on the 
Active trnelleci', Cj'tfttr, voL 3 (1972), pp- 150-I> Netton, AMh Tmasetdeni, 
p. llfescePlotuiBs f l;rartMii,V.t.2. 

7 5 Al-FiribL, JCriiaJd aJ-fJu/w^ p. id (English preface). 

76 ibid. 

77 ArisioHe, Mrtaphyiits Bouk Gamma. I OO^S I- 1003*33, [rant Kirwan, yirubrtk'j 
■Mrfa^Ji ji iai flwid F, A and i; p. L 

78 Kirwaitt JjutarJf i Mti&ykpUt: Beth f t A uni £ p. 76, 

7V Ai-F-rabi. JCfcrt ff/-ynsi/ V< pp- 4 L, Mb (Arabic mEKid.) and /flsrcrw. 

50 AL-Firihi, Kiiik a^ljiiriif. pp. 61 H 13 1 , 1 62. 

51 See ibid., pp. MAR. 
U2 ibid™ pp, 66-y t idii, 
83 S*e above, p. 39, 

9* See al-Firabi, fCirit df-^MFi^p. 70. 

B5 See abovej n, 55; -see aJ-Firibi» Kitsh nl-$Jur££p. QM. 

86 AL-FiTibt, Kitab at^luruf, pp. 1 65-% 1 ; sec Anialdez, Tenser et La^fjagr', p, 5V, 

87 See aUF-ribi, Kitib nl-Hnriif t pp. ] 65-6i Anuldez, 'Pensee ei L_hgag*\ p. 5*. 

88 See»d-H(ibiK^M^irn$P I" 

&9 See Wakcr. itl-ftratW m fhrPcrfict State, pp. 70, 72 {Ai-bif. (fur); Nuetoh, ^-*Ai 

'IrtfiuaWfiuV p. i 06; Aftuldcr, 'PVh*?c el Langagt;', p. 57. 
9U AL-Firibl, Rtmfaji VAqi ppL 3-7; fladawi. HisCWff de I'd Phtftwphw m ifain, 

vot, 2, pp. 546-7; Fakhry. yi Wirtwy o/"Mflmj'r Pfcp/flwpty pv 121^ Liddcll ami 

Scotr h Jit Inifrmediate GnvA-E*^Ju™ Ijoditttt, p. S72; Wehr. UirflMwidry cj/ AfoJmi 

Wnftaf Arabic, p. ftJfl. 
9L Al-Faribi, Riiilaji 1-Aqt h ppL 3, 7-B; fiadawi h Hiftoirc4ti* Piiiltntpkit tt\ likm, 

vol. 2, pp. 546-7^ Fatbfy./l HiflaiyifkiartU Phikfiyhy, p*. 121. 
42 Al-RrJbi, Riidhji 1-A$ pp. 3, B-9; Badawi, WiifoJnf dt In Philfriephif m ^rm, 

vqJ. 2, pp. 546-7i E i aiiuy h A Hafffry p/Ufar/ik Philvwpfry, p. 121. 

93 AJ-Firibl, Rhilaft 1-Afl, pp, 4 H *- 1 2; Bidnui Hijt^r* dt ta iHiiiasfiphK tn hiam, 
vol, 2, pp- 546-7; Faktiryr A iJihlwys/'Is/jmif l^hilomfftty, p. Ill, 

94 Al-F-ribl, AisaUjf i-'Afl pp. 4. 1 2-35; B»dawi, ilj'rtwn- Ar -r Pfrj'JfflM^i'tf « Uii*, 
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vol. 2, pp. 546 t 5+ft-S+> Fakkry, A History ofbiamic Phitowpiry. pp, 1 2 J —2. 

95 fMtry, A History t>fisiajKit:Philatophy r f, 1 21. 

96 Tcsiki. Arthur Hytnau, "Alfarabi: Tlie Urwr CoiKcruing riie rnrsHpCl", Ln 
Myman and Walsh (eds), Philosophy it thtMiJdlcAgrt* p, 213: sec, fir the eng- 
irt*! Arabia al-FifiK Ritikff 1-Aqt, pp. L2-I4; sM alto Badawi. Hvltrirr dc Id 
Phifotvpkie nr Jsildflf. vfJ. 2, pp. 54H-9; Fakhiy. ^ History of islamic Philosophy, 
p, 121. 

97 Fakhiy t ^ HLiSQiy tifltliiHK PhiloSttphy, p. I2|, 

99 (My Uahcj) trans. Hynun, 'Alfirabi: The Ltcrcr Concerning [he InreLLtci'. 
pp. 2 L 5- L6. Sec, for the origins] Arabic; aJ-Fdr^ba. Ritzfaft t-Aqi, p. 1 5, See also 

Baibwp, Hiitoirt d& Lt Phihhtiphie rti Ijirm, wj). 2, pp. 549-50. 

99 Madkonn Al- Eirabi' h p 46 1 . 

ICK? FaJdiiy^MjA^fp/'ilffsipirP^iflJBp^, pp. 121-2. 

101 Tians, Hyman* 'AJforabi- The Letter Concerning the Intellect*, p, 2)1, See, for 

due original Arabic, il-FarahL, Pjialaji l-'Aal, p. 20; set also Uadawi, Hiswifea'e 

U Philotcphit <n fcfam, yol, 2, pp. 55-L-2; and Hyman and Walsh (eds) f Philosophy 

Mitrr Middle Ago. p. 2 1 3, 
L02 &ad?wj, tlitiairedt la Phifosophifftt fsidffl, vol. 2, p. 552. 
LOJ Trans. Hyman, "AlEaiabi; The Lener Concerning [he InceJleci', p. 213. See, for 

chr originaJ Arabia. aJ-Farahi L Rttabft t-A^K pp. '24-5; *s* Jsy Radawi. flijtcpnr 

AtlaPkifoiaphi&eti fslarti, vol. 2, pp. 552*4 and Faldiiy, ^ Mito^a/VsTd-iaii Pfiila^ 

ophfi p. 122. 
104 iw]ii:mm t AlUhTraiuetttA<ri%Yp.. II 5- 1 P. 
HJ.i Jw-c WalztT, "Ai-FarahTi Thiirtry «f Pmphny and DivLnariiMi' in Walarr, Gtrch 

mto Arabic, p, 209. 

106 j^jvrc/Llftr*lkttJelo*aJ-r^r^,pu25^ 

107 ibid. 

108 See Madkouir f l A]-FBiabi' f p. *6l;OTeary l Arabic Thwgk and in Pint in History, 
p. 149 

109 ibid. 

110 Q'Leary, Ambit 'Tfa'tghiaJTJ fa Plan Sr> History* fp, IAS-9, 

111 S« Netton, A\t#k TtatutfttdtM, p. 1 1 ? and Hyman ami Wjlyh (eds), P^'Amjppy in 
rtaAfnaVkji^-p. 21 J. 

1 1 2 Walwr T 'Al-Farabl'j Th wry af Prophecy and Divination', pp. 2W>- 1 U, 

113 See rliif longer quourions deed .above froth aJ-FatahTs Risilaji 1-'Aijt 

1 1 4 See FakLry, A History <?] blame PhUoscpfiy. pp. 1 22-3. 

115 (Mjf italics) crew. Hyman, "Alfarabi; The Letter Gun^eming the Lntdlref, 
p. 221. See, for die. original Arabic, .ahFirabi, Risaittji 'l-Aqi, pp. JS-fi. 

L 1 6 See Nenoo, Allah Twmtatdmt, etp, ppK 1 1 4-2i 

1 17 ibid., p. 117. 

119 Sec ibid, p. MA, Fig. 2. 

I l q See a]-Firabi t Ritaiaffl-Affi. p. 36. This ia oJsck, confusingly,, the case in one of" 
our gtiltiiry Wat «i (deed Lti Figure 2) fof (he tenf^d NcoplaEDdiic rtgi»vr t -aJ- 
AfdJjVfd cii-rFiifila; see Walzer t jdJ-Fvifd-ir an the Ptrftct Stale, pp. SO- 1, where fijrf 
■J rJia-rarirteiiied as The Ftrsr Causr. the Rrst lmrclk:CT »hd the Pint Living 1 fj/- 
Sdbnh dl-AummS um 'i-Aiji df-^BiwaJ life l-y^fl^rtwa^ AJ-Bribl'i preferred 
dfiignacLiJis lirff of the first accuaL «ffjrwjj'tfif Fio-m God, i.e. die First Jnccllecr, is 
"the S«ond' {^-TLfjrr) { 5K - WaJucr. /i^-ftrflfri' dP jAr fWfc/ Susfr, pp. IOU-l h 
Neir^hi, Altah Tr/mxtwdmt, pp. 115-16}. 
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L 20 Badawi, Hmfcurr dr ia PhUasephit tn islam, vol. 2 h p. 545. 
] 2 1 Fakhry, A Hillary of filmic flfohrtpfy p. 1 2X 
J22 Lbtd^p. 127. 



3 The Epist etiological Substrate of Farahism 
(ii): Id the Steps of Their Master 

1 Fur an BuglilJt translation, sec Rrsdhtr and Shchadi, "Yahya. ibn J Adi's Treatise 
''On. the Four Scientific Questing Regarding the Art of Logic" \ Jvunwl efihr 
Hitlory efttnu> vol. XXV (OcoDec. I964)> pp, 572-B' for the Arabic test, see 
MubaJiat Tiirkcr (i*d.), 'Vahyi lhn ' Adi w tasrcdiltriemLS bir lUsalesv. Anlwra 
Of ivtnilesi Dil vr Tafih-Qsgnjya Ftttiititsi Dergiii, vo]. XIV, IHM 1-2 {iMo), 
pp. fi7-IOS. ^Tbis also contains- a Turkish translation.}, ic alio Ending The 
Wcrla ^'Vj-^jm ihn'AJipp- 4 W- 

2 Hosenrhal. KiwiW^r TrrUrflpiuHi, p. £09. 

3 ibid., p, -I'H. 

4 (My italics) nana. Dun]op, Al-Faribi'i Introductory Kiiikh on Logk\ irtoffltf 
QiwrrcW/, vol. 5 (IS'Sfr), pp. 230, 212. The original Arabk teat will be found yti 
pp. 225, 227. 

5 My italics. 

Reseller acid Shehadi, 'Yahya ibn Adi'i Treatise "On [he Four Sciehtific Ques- 
tions", pp- 573-*; lor the Arabic tern, see Turker(ecL)i. 'Yahya Ebn 'Adi\ p. WJ. 

7 See Reseller and 5h*haiL, l Yab>j ibn 'AdI'i Treariie "Cm the Fnur Scwntitw 
Questions"' 1 , p. 5?\ 

H i bieL p 57a: for the Arabic text w; Tiirker (cd.) H Yabya Ibn Adi' f p. Wt. 

9 Kescher and Shehadi, H Yahyi ibn 'Aiii's Treatise *On rW Four ScJrntitk Ques- 
tion** - , p. 5?5; for trie Arabic tear see Turker (cd.) Yafcya Ihfl 'AdJ', p. W. 

10 ibid, 

1 1 Resehtr and Shehadi. "Yabya ibn r AdJ"s Treatise *On rh* Four Sdmctfic Ques- 
tions*", p. 57oifor the Arabic tenrsee Turker (ed.), "Ya^y-i Ibn 'Adi', p. 1 00. 

r 2 Racier and SteJtadt, Yahyi ibn Adis Treatise "On the Four Scientific Ques- 
tions" " P pp. 57o-7; for the Atahk next sec Turkcr{cd), 'Yabyi Ibn 'Adi', p. 101. 

13 See a|-Takriti, Vafrp /i* *AA pp, 11-12; Sarnir. - Le Tahjib al-AhLiq\ csp 
pp. L37-B. 

14 Al-Takriit ttrAju /fa 'Aiti. p. 25ft. 

15 ibid, p. 122. 

14 {My italics) Wabter, art. 'AkjJik', fiT, vi>l. ] . p. J28. 

I ~ Al-Takriti, IfaAjra rt« Vlrft p. 2 Wi for the Arabic rexr sec p. 67. 

Irt Al-Takriti. VdAj« Jipj'^ p. o? (Arsbk twttji p 161 (English summary of 'J jW- 

J 9 ibid . p, 71 (Arabic rexr), p. 162 (English summary). I am r t>f<cjur*t, *ell a«apc 
of rhc prtiloyiwl objections by modern animal lovers to rbose types of phrase 
-which seeL to detiijrratir animals al the tiqx^iv nl hurr^n beings. One can only 
poinroLit here that the deiiigrarory pliriiL-j, are Yihya's, and that h« was wnting 
in an age where any concept of animals' rights would have been ignored. Tbere 
wLte. of course, e*peptiyn^ for a brirl" survey of ihr hindlinew of the Prophet 
Muhammad towards animals, see Ciuillaume^ Trvditwru vfliLtjH, pp. HWj-7^ see 
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also, by contrast, the verdtet ofriic- Shah at die 'Debaw of me AliifnaJs"' in the 

JtwaW of the [kh*an al-Jala' (Nerton.. Muslim Ntvpfatanists* p. 92; Jl*ua^ vol. 2, 

P mi 

20 Al-Tikriri, Yakyxiini'Mi p. ?2 (Afahk KM}, p- 1*2 (English iummary)- 

21 ibid^p, lo2 (English summary), 

22 ibidn p. 72 (Arabic test), p. 1*2 (English summary), 

23 tbicU pp. 121, 142 (Arabic ion), pp. 172, L74 (English summary). 

24 Matthew 5: 40 {torn, KiwsJ. 

2fj Sec ahirvi.-, \i.*). 

26 Al-Takrin t IrttrA^ /fwt^Jii p. 79 (Arabic km), lo3^ (Ejig.li.ih summary). For the 
general background to Figure J, see Plato, The ArpuWrV, Bk IV: 43 5^4 {Penguin 
edn, rrani. Lee:, pp. 163-93), See also fakhry, ^ ftarory ofhlaittrt Philosophy, 
p. 1 93 and al-Takrinu VffftjM /fcn 'Aiti, p. 73 [Arabic cexe), p. 1 02 (English 
summary}, 22*^. Th< translation of the Arabic Platonic terms is by no means 
unifewm: those used in Figure 3 ik Fakhry's rransLariytis- Al-T^kriti'-t reitdarions 
are "appetitive 1 , 'courageous 4 and YanonaC while Walzer. discussing Miskawaih, 
use* 'a.ppc.titive\ "spiriftd' and "rational* fSome Aspects ..,', p. 22t). Lce t trans- 
JarlHrtr fryra rhp Platyhii; Greek, jjiv*s "desire. 1 or 'irrational appetite'; 'anger. 
"indignarioi/ or 'spinr"; and 'reason 1 . (PLiio, as Lee points our (ibid. r p. 13!*} H in 
any ^aSe never devrbptd a precise- terminology',} l-Iaie uses the re-rms 'desire', 
■spirit" and 'reason" (Hare. Plata, p. 53) [y render the original Greek, 

In rhe discussion of Platonic and Islamic inceilecnon, rhe non-specialisr 
reader should nor be confused by the term 'soul' {Arabic najs. Greek, pinkie), It 
frecjiirnrly h*d a sense rather different trom ttw contemporary onc t or rather 
several senses. Thus we find modern anchors writing about Flaco using rhe 
wyrds "sou]' and 'mind" interchangeably. An example is RM, Hare% whose shore 
volume Plato, is, hciwertr, a brilliant modd yf lucidity- Fyr rumple. Hare notes 
that '[The early Pythagoreans) thought, as Plato was to think, ihac the soul lw 
mind, (yu^tfef) was an entity distinct and separable from [he body. Ttus was 
coiisyiLaiir with, yrjimiivL' Greek chinking: about the soul 1 {p II]. Again, be 
writes: 1 And along with uni^sngarions ahijut [be statu* yf the things known, 
Plaro had to (act problems abour the person who is doing the knowing jcilI 
abouf his relation (o rhesc thing). His account ot the soul or mind was to 
become the framework which held [ogertuif his entire pliikosophy. Tin- diviswin 
yi"rbe mind ihto "fjculrie*' or 'powers' or even 'parts-' enabled hum to assign 
different kinds of mental activity to rlh;se different- paTtx ahd thus, hr thybgbt, 
distinguish ihem more ckariy" (pp. I5-2Q). The Greek psukke (rtt, itv use Hare's 
transliteration, pnvAe) means 'the soul 1 , "mind' h "nnderstanding'. 'hream h h "spint" 
and H ghos[' amoaig a variery «f meanings lisied in Liddcll and S^ott. An irttrrmr- 
ifWe Gmk-English Lexnim, p. 903. 

I ?m much inde-b«4 to my «y[[4ague, Df ChrilKopher Gill, Senior Lecturer 
in Claries ar rh? Uhiveniry yf£j^[er, fc r providing m?Wb the following very 
rull written comment in response ro a query of mine abon[ Plato's use of vocab- 
ulary: L Tti the Rrpubik, Plaro's typical term for the rational prt of [he pwfrfo [s 
logiitikan, ii. the pan of [be soul which has t£aAi>n {k$w) aitd c^n make thu soul 
as a whole live according to reason. NJi. Tliis is a ^wrr i>f [lit ffiukhr; Placo dot's 
ikic talk abyUt - the ratioiial soul" or us* psfkhrun irs own to signify if iegiifittm, 
Plato does also use twtti and cognates, for example, in analysing ilt-gu^ uf 
knowledge Of nnderttanditlg in BooJi 6 of the Rrpubiit. li-ut Wjeo uses So kgii- 
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iilwn and cognates in chii work as. bis "itandanT [erm £01 [he rational pan of die 
soul; set 4 for example* 44 1 E and 442C in Book 4. lie does so. I Hhink, because he 
wants to present hism not jus! as 'HiitellJcCtUal" fcapahte of ttioughi) biif as. rhe 
agent of practical art well as theoretical activity, i.e. [he dement capabEc of 
"raking care of tbr psukhi as a whole" (4+lE]t as we)] js that which enables 
philosopher king) Co take tart of the slate as a whole. Dm PUto i* studiously 
non-technical in hii vocabulary and emphasizes different aspects; of radonality 
at different times, For example, in Book W of the Repair, in the version of the 
tripartite pudiVhe gives f dere, h* SCTOtti rhe Lnowiedge.i*wrJ^aspe<r of reason 
(SAlU).' L)r Gill's comments should be borne in mind when analysing the deve- 
lopment and extension of Pla-tonic viM^UiUry at the bandi not unly of thr 
School of Firahi h which, is the iubject of [his book, bur of any of those islamic 
philosophers who mighr have absorbed in one degree or another the vocabulary 
and doCtrinriof Plato, 

27 Al-Takriri. Y/thjp lb« Air, p- 7* (Arabia testjv pp- 1 G3-* (English sutntnaryjt 

28 ibid* p. 230 (English Aiimmary). 

29 ibid,, p. 251 (English summary). 

34J 5** ibid,, pp. 7*-&2 (Arabic text)* pp. C63-* (English summary^ 

J 1 ibid- pp. 117-19 (Arahie text), pp. 1 7 f-2 (English summary}. 

32 ihfed.. p. I ^ (Tli* Background); see' a.lso pp 200-2. 

31 ibid 

34 See above, n. 16. 

35 AH-Takiiri. Yah-pi tim'Adi, p. 1 99 [The Background). 

30 Sccaby*?. p. 16- 

37 AJ-Takrid, Yahya Ibn 'Adi, ppL 20ft-9 (The. Background); Ste also pp. 210-21. 

3o ibid., p. 210- 

39 Set dupwr I . il 57 for full refete-nCus, 

+0 Fakhry, A i liitoryof Islamk Pkitasophfi p. 1 V8 (n. 54). 

41 ibid., p. £01. 

43 Yahya b 'Adi F MayaiajT K- Tauf^ii, ed. Samir. 

43 Endrew, TV K'briaof yj^vJj'frjt'.iJj.pp. 72-3. 

44 ihidnp. 73. 

45 ibid.; sec Yahya b. 'Aid, .Maaalaji $- Tavrfad, ad. Samir, pp. 242-04. 

46 Endress, The Woffstvj Ytbya tbtt 'Adi, p. ?\ 

47 Yahya b. 'AdL AfjfJJff/T 1-TavbU, td. Samir, p. tuk, 

48 ibid. 

4V (My italics); Endress, 1 Ttr Warits <>/ Ya^yi i br Ail p. 73. 

50 Set Yahya b- J Adi, hiaeiifofi 7-Tjrw£jrf.. ed. Samir p, xbt, 

51 ibid. See also Ending TV H^rfci of Yafya ibn 'Ait, p. 73l Produ^ Tht Eimnrtr v)' 
TVoJcgpfcd. LX>dd*) f esp pp. IOo-7 (Prop. 121), 264. Set also Rowson tJ 4 Mustim 
Philrn&phetanilu&HitfLitd inFamAl-Amin'i KJtih aL-Aihad all l-Abad, p. 227. 

52 Yahya b, 'Adi t Mayitdji V-Tju^jut ed. Samir. p. xk; scv NeKon, ^/LfA Tran- 
wcWnH pp. 224^ 1-06, !55. 

53 Norton. (4^iSA Ti^MiiYfwJntt p 22* 

54 Kraemer, Humtnam in the Retutisntrue iff dam , p. I (P. 

55 For example, see Waiaer, Al-Fa rati im iht I^crfat State, pp. 245-9. 
5* Fakhry, A History vflikmK Pkiitmffiry, pp. I B2-3. 

57 Kevieuv of Kraemer. Prulaiepfiy in iht R.tnaiiiarUi aflitam, in JwrW ftfthf knya! 
AutttK Svcrrtft no. 1 (l9S8kp. 174. 
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58 Kraemer, "Abu Sutayman As-Sijisiani 1 (Phd}. thesis^ p. 45. However; by way of 
contrast, iw J-Qa^i, 'lUafi tymftt aJ-fJrJsM: Structure. Composition, Auttior- 
ihip atid Solutes', D*r lifarti, vn\. 5J! (19AI), esp. pp, LI 7- 1 9. wfo?*V al-Qidi 

suggests. rha.t the a 1 -*] author of [tie ^Ijhun is one 'AbQ aJ-Qisim jJ-Kidb, known 
35 Ghulirn d-Amiri'. He elaborates: "As his narlK indicates, Abu aJ-Qasim whs. 
the disciple of Abu aJ-rJasan aJ-'Ajiriri, possibly at an «?rLy wage in hid life hLs 
slave too I le studied philosophy wiib al-Amiri and used k> teach al-Amiri s 
boot* to stud* nra.' While noting here the interesting remarks of al-Qi^L this. 
boot follows, B*da*fl, Punlop, Kcacmcr and Srern in amburing Hk $imin aI- 
tfikrrnt to aJ-Sijistani, Guraa also shares- this attribution (see hi* Crwi Wisipip 

59 Al-Eijistard, Munnlchab, ed. Uuulop* p. sodii (English innwL). 

64? Fakhry, i4 Hirtwy vfttbmit Pkilrtvpky. p. ] 81 

61 See rhe very m^fuJ aitdcympreltc-iiiive survey of dqr cy?' terns pfihe $ht>ati in d^- 
Sijisrini, Mmtialthab. ed. lluniop, pp. Jcodii-sronT.! (English mrrod.), 

62 Krwmft, Ptrilrtmpfiy in the Rnrnifian^ nfhiam, p. 268 translating al-TawJjidi. al- 
MttjihLat, p. 283- See also aJ-Takriti, Yattya rt« '^Ji p. 258 (Conoibuflort 
to Ethical Thoughr),. and Kraemer, 'Abu Sulayman As-SLjisrani 1 (Phl>. diesis). 

A3 Kraemer/ Abu Sulavman As-SijisunL" (Phi), rhesis), p. 24)9 referring; to al-Taw- 
Jjidi, al-imta y pL 3, p. T I?, 

64 Al-TawtUi, ^MprbT, pf. 3, p. 1 10; see al-Sijisrani. Mwttokheb ed, fiada,wi\ 
pp. 25-ft {French ihttod.) 

65 Kraemer, "Abu inlayman As-SqjkSTani' (PhD thesis), p. 245 citing aJ-Tawhidi, 
ai-lmtf. pt, J,p, I0B. 

60 Kraemer, "Abu Suiayman As-Sijisoni' (PIlD thesis), p. 415 (n. 571). 

67 Kraemer, Ptiil<n&phy tt the RcwissaiKccflilaitt, p, 226 referring to al-Taiwhwi, s/- 
Irttia'.pi. \pp. 1 08-10. 

69 Sec Kraemer. Philoufphy in the Remrssmntt qj Islam, p. 227. 
6^ Kraemer, H Abii SuLayman As-5 jirstani ' (Ph-I3- thesis), p, 244, 

70 Krasmtr, Philti#pliy in th* Rtmi&titwe a/hLrn^ p. 227, 

71 Kracratr, H Abu FUiliyinajs A^SijtsdnL" fPhJJ. thesis,), p. 2M. 
^2 Lbid.. p. 349. 

75 Ktwrncr, Pkiiosepfy m ^ RernriffsrKe^Iiiaiti, pp. 258-9 rderring to aJ-T*w(jJ- 

dl dJ-Afa^uiujJtr p- 32a 
74 Kramer, 'Abo SiiLiymin As-Sipaian? [PhD- thesis,^ p. 2SDL 
7!> Kritnier, Pftiitnaphy in she RtnaiiMtKf £>fii)dttt r p. 2M awning n> al-T^whJdi, u^ 

Mw^jitfja^, pp. 318-10. 
1 1> See Kraemer. I^biioiaphf tntht Rcnaiiiaticc vj bfam. p. 2o0. 
77 Al -SijLstinL Muritakhair, ed. IVadawi, p. 24 (French itittipL). 
7fi ibid-i al-TawtidL nt-lmto', pt. 3„ p. 116. 
79 Stern, art, 'Abu Subymin ■■.'„ p, 151. 
84) Kt-#entff, 1 Ab*i Swlaymin A»-Siji*t*tti' [Vh±>. thesis), p- 202 Kfcmng to J" 

Taw^idL at-lmf? , pr. 3 r p. II 9. 
Bl Trans. Kraemer from ^On the Specific Perfection of the Efaman Species' in 

pkiSimphf in thr Rjfraiaant* pfliUtti, p. 2Q*. Ths odgidaJ Arabic i>f rhii tfHt, f£ 

i-Katrut di-Kiiaff bt-^ianf ai-lnsatf. wili be found at the hick of al-SLjistini, Mutt- 

tokhftkvA. Badawi.pp. 38] -2. 
R2 KVaeititf. Pniioippiiy iri tki Renaiiiaaa nfiiiam, p. 27fi. 
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NOTES 

6J S« Ft 1-KamH al-Kkitf bi-i\au? ai-Insan, in aUSijisrini, Muntakhub, cd. Badawi. 

pp, 378-9. See aJso Kracmer,, PSuhjofhy in ine Remtiafnce ofhlamtfj). 276 t 194. 
84 Al-TWfcidi, al-lmto \ pt- 3, p +5, 

S5 Tmti. KiHihfliaL, JGi(HtfWjp? TtiitihptuiTiL, p. 5~\9, frcjrp jl-SJjibUJli, Muntaicfiaii, 

ed. Dunlop, p. 85 (Arabic trst), 
Sri (My icaJio) Tram Roicntlkal. tCmwinku Tfitrmpham, pp, 32ri-7 from aJ-Tawbidi. 

jf-f mltf H pr. 2 r p. 49. 

8? AkTai*H'> *t-M\*qrfn*tei, p. 249 r 

88 See KMem*r, Phiimphyin the RantitarufofffLim, p. 3*3 (ii. 285). 

(W Al-TawbIds t d/AJwfacwff^ p. 269. 

50 ibid, 

91 See rwrtti ra chapter 2, n. 8. 

92 KracmcT, Pffiiasopky in fa RnraHBwe of Jttf m, p. 26 J„ 

93 J*U»ue, 'La Philosophy d* Syd*rinr, .Wir j^™'", tcI. XXXIII (1*7J), p. St 

94 ibid. 

P5 AJ-Tawhidi, tfi-JnKf, pr, l t p, 4CK 
06 ibid. 

97 J^bune, 'Jj Philosophic d* Syist ani\ p. $4. 

98- AJ-Tawbidu dJ-Mu^iiiTMf. p. 13? (w csp a. 2ji jadaanc h 'La Philosophic dc 
Sijiwani', p. 8 1. 

99 Jadaiut, 'La Philosophic de Sijistinf, p. 62 reads 'ifuwtJe/^orld'' {-j-f-'j^m) 
rather dun "knowledge* frJW^ 

100 AJ-Tawbidi, flt-Mwfjfamt, p I }9\ Jadaane, 'La Philosophrc de Sijistani 1 , pp. 8t- 
2- 

101 Al-Tawbjdi. nS-AfuqUbafat, p I 39; Jadaane, L La Philosophic d* Sijisram'. p. 82. 

102 JadwrHr. X* Phitoiophh: dc Sijiitiiii', p. 8-2. For mot* nn [his tarter category, set: 
itacL, pp. 82-3. 

103 Sec ibid., p 80 

104 See above, n. 87. 

105 Sec al-Tawfaidi> af-ImtiT, pt 2. p, 83. 
1V6 ibid. 

107 See above, n. 58, 

108 Kiaemer, "Abii iiuLaymiin As-Syisrani' (Pb_D. thesis), p, 2*6, 

I0« Al-Takriri, frApr aW^i P- 257 {Coitrtiburion 10 E*bital Tboughi). 
1 10 ibitL,p. 259. 

1 L I Kramer Pkilemphy in ike flm**»wrc vflihm, pp. 268-y , 
1 L2 Ai-Taw^idi t et-lmtf, pr. 1, p. 1 30, rirL-d and irai:s. i» Kramer, Pkiitucphy itt (he 
Renaiiiamnffltiam, p. 2o9. 

I I 3 See Kracrner, t*hiicwpiry in thfRenftiffentrvffalGFt, p. 2W. 

I I 4 Etawron, A Muslim Philtintphtf oti the Saai and its Faie: Al-Amiri'i Kirib al-Amad 

ala ]-Abad (hereafter abbreviated to iO'lifft d^/wiif'), p. v. 

115 ibid., pp. 3, 2l h 29, 

1 1 6 Al-Atnm, Kitdi tti-Sfiii w* 1-U&L 

117 A]- Afliin. Kiiib dMw^f, pp. 16-3 T. 

1 1 fc5 Vade-t, Vnt Dtjetae Fhilnstf fcr^mrrfe in Stutna, p. Ifl. 

] 1 Rowstm^n, AJ-ArjiirT, EP&tjf^ F*Kl U2, p. 72, 

120 AUard. Ifn Fhdosopbc Theolog^n: Muhanimad b. Vu&uf aJ-AiuiK 4 ,. Rfvut dr 

t Histoirr its Religions, vol. 1 87 ( 1 975), p. S«. 
1 2t A] -"Amiri, JCiiJfi *i-A mod, pp. 5*^-9, 182-5. 
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122 Al-"Amirk, KiiJb itt-Vlim hi JWdrnfyit al-hlam [hut^tfutt abbtcnared to Kifah 
tit-1" iHm). 

23 Al-'Arniri, Kttab ai-Airuul, p. 2L; see also Rowsan. art 'AJ-'Aniiri\ p. 72. 

24 Aj-'Atntri, K)ta^d/-.-i/TwJ, pp. S6, 5H (Arabic text),, pp, 57, 59 (trank}, 

25 AJ- r AiiiLri,Jf(fA4iJ-r^"ffl, p. 34. 

26 Al-'Amiri. iCrfd^-aJ-AiWi).pL 5ft, 

27 AU'Anuri, p. 7ft (Arabk r<f*t)v p. 77 (trans.) 
23 [My iialki} aJ-Amin. Kiab al-fiSta, p. 7K. 

29 Trans, Rowron in Kttaiml-Aptail, p. It>li for the Arabic sk p„ 100. 
34 AU'Aintri, Ki tab af^Anud, p. 5ft (Arabk t^xt), p. 57 (trana.^. 

3 1 ibid, 

32 Al- Afluri, KjeJ* nf-riitn, pp. (J4-S; *c* ilsu Rutendul, Ci*S»fdJ h'fftbgp' itt blom* 
p. ft3 and aL-'Aniin, KiiJb al-Amud, p. Lfi9\ 

■33 S« al-Amui, i£7iii^-ftam 1 .pp JWtEi Rosenthal OWKd^imtaispr, pp. 65fl! 

34 Ttan*. FLosctliJial, Cidiikai Heritage, p. ft9 tam al-'Arniti. Kiiakai-rtdm, p. 9j. 

35 Arluoun, 'LogQccnirisme « Verite RdigJL-ua.- dim la Kensic Idjmtquc d'apro 
af-riSm bi-Moflipb iLlrfiim d'aPAmiri\ iWu WWka, vol. XXXV (1972), 
pp. S-Sl, 

36 ib]d, p. 18. 

57 See ibid,., _p. 1 5. 

33 Al-' Ami* i r JQuft hMmW, ppL a, 20. 
19 ibid, 

40 S« ibid,, pp. 2(k, 22. 

41 ibid, p. 22, 

42 ibid. 

43 (My Italics) jJ-Amiri, Ktidb al-Atmai, p. 1A4 (Arabic leal), p. ^5 (trani> 

44 ibid., p. 1 0« (Arabic tcxi), p. 109 (rrant). 
* J ibid„p 9fr (Arabic «rtt}, p, ¥7 (trans-). 
4ft ibid, p. 249 (Commentary). 

47 Sec ibyid-. csp. p. &4 (Arabic rexr). p. 95 (mnkjL 

4ft ibid.j p 264 (CommL'ntary). Now die very useful diagram prodded by Rowsrtti. 

Sw 3.I50 ibid., p. 90 (Arabif test) h p. 9\ (trans,): p. 1 14 (Arabic text), p. IIS 

(craits.}. 
*V Set KncmCT, ifwmamsm in ifw RfitaKHUKt of Jjjtfip, pp 2 I 2, 222. 233, 

50 ibid,p 213. 

51 See ttud.; see sJsc Stern, art. 'Abu Hayyjrt aL-Ti^hidr. p. I 27. 

32 S« Stern, arc- 'Abu bjayyin al-Tawb.idi\ p. \27\scc. also Netron. Muilim N&a- 

53 ] lamdani, 'Abu rjayyin aL-Tawhidi uid the Brethren, of f \inxy\ tnitiwuivnai 
/(nltW ^Afl^f^WirAvoi. 0f]*7ej, p. 345. 

54 S*c ibid., poxrjm. 

55 ibid^ pp, 34ff-9- 

So n&wan d-Safl'i a-rflrt («L 2. pp. iT^37ft. 

57 HLMWver, L£. Goodman notes (T^f CdM ij/'(fafj4mntuis tvnuf AfdH, ppL 1-3): 

Tltc kb:>UMledjf whidi the iVLiwJn di> poifca regarding the animal 
world is dtrarr iks lovf than to science ... |Monrovor| cbc tiiiLSHoniy 
prewntcd bf dw: Skhwa-n^ although crude and ir" some places apparently 
contrived . . . ii not i changing system. HitlMJi 1 its bnoi itr ("iitJ. The 
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animals belong to kindi [a/nus}. and rlww frequently art spoken of in 
familial Utms r , . the fixity of species and of kinds is regarAid ai a neces- 
sity *Jo<nsequenc* of rhe dependence- of all naruraJ chiiLg? on * rifiHrle** 
and therefore c-ha.tigpU.Tii c*lWr i« the "inieHettijal realm 1 of the World 
Soul. As in [he scheme of Aidsroile* fluidify and change extendi only to 
pafriculan ji iui;h, But, unlike orthodox Aristotelians, the lldhwan al- 
Sa£' ne oot bound iteieily by dm notion of fixity yf nature in in accus- 
tomed course. 

I5B Al-Tjwtldi ( Kitf* Al-lmia'. pt I, pp. IS*-*0: see K.opt, The ZoologicaJ 
Clbaprer of ihe X'jVat al-Iruta wat-Mv'awija of Abu r^ayyih al-Ti^id^ (10th 
Century]', Owis. vol, XII [1656), pp. 3V0-4b&. which pjo^Jus an introduction, 
iittioraArJ translation, errtmdarioni of (he Arabic cescr. used, and LtideK. 

1 59 Kopf, The Zoologies] Chapter', p. 397. 

360 See ibid- 

161 ihid^p .1W. 

152 Kracmer, HHWidNura j'fljJif Rfnaiadiu* uf IiLrm, p. 22IK 

1 o3 Seem, art. 'Abu Jlayyaii al-Tawhidt", p. i 27. 

1 64 Sev ibid-; vw also Kraemer, JW«mufliiwi itt the faetwiaaiKe afiiLm, p. 222. 

1 65 See KLraemej. Huttuniit*i in \he R.*n^aiaru.t <rfjiiarr\, p, 2 1 ^ Kracmer, Philosophy in 
titrRtmaKHrrKroflitinH, p. 31. 

146 Sec Kopf, The Zoological Chapte^jk 362, 

167 RuiHJjsrhil. "Abu flayyin at-Tawbidi on Penmanship 1 , in Rosenthal, FmrE&tp 
01 Art ami Literature in Itidtti, p. 20. 

Iftfi Fc>t a firitkal dsdiriyn, with a French innroducnon and translation, EugciEln-f with 
a glossary of technical u-tm*, **£• 1YW IVrgO. '£pitre sot 1« Sciences {Riialajt 
1-Uiwrr) d'Abu Hayyjri ac-Tawfctdi (3 L 0/^22(7)^* 1 4/ 1 D23)f introduction, 
Traduction Glos»trr Technique, Mamiscrir et Edition Critique", BtfUtrin 
d'£tnda Orietttoies (Inariiut FfaJifjti d* rWiia), vol. XV\[l {IP63-t)t pp. 243- 
3CK), The Arabic text ii to be found on pp. 2fl4y-9ri. (This whole work is 
huffier ^fetrtd to- as Bcmje, Rtsatajt 1- Uliim). See also Bern's iuppJemeucajy 
to. the jbove- "tpitre sot les Sciences {Rhala Ji l-'Vl&n) d'Abu i^ayyan al- 
TawhidJ [HW922py+nn(Hiy CAivaaim el lnd*-=c Atialytique\ BvHrfitHH-tvdn 
OiVnuK ™|. XXT ( I MS), pp. 3 1 3-46. 

169 Al-Tawt^dt- Al-Mittjibw&t, p- J6J, 

170 Lbfcd, 

l?l Tram Rownrhal. ^Cuph^h^t /'nupnT/wnr. p. 249 trom al-Tawbidi, ai^Sosa'iu 
vuL I, p. 3S9. Et^sctithj] ciirs il-Tawhidi ri'ffTn:L(jr co a poer Eor wbora know- 
ledge 'restores people and quenches their chLrsr, like as. raiit falling upon wood 
give* i( new hfe' {KnmvleAgt Triumpkgirt, p 320)i 

172 Trans, Rosenthal, "Abu yjyyjii a["Ta.w^tdi ent l^enituiuhip\ p- $9; for the 
Arabic test see RtfiiafTllm al-Kitaha, p, 41 in a]-Tawbidi, Tkdliih R&sd'ii. 

173 Trans. Etuitttcrul, 'AbQ hfjij^an it-Tawbldi «n PciLtnanjhip, p. 38, al-Tawbjda, 
kisaiaft'lim jr-iCrfi^ p. 40. 

174 Trans, Rosenthal, 'Abu J^ayyan ar-Tawhidi en JVnmauship'. p. 4 1 ~ r aJ-rTawhidi, 
RiaLjTllfn aS-Kititu, p, *t 

175 Trans. Rosenthal, 1 Abu hjayyin ai-Ta*hidi [>h Penmanship'. p\ 3»; al-Taw(pidJ. 
ABaftr^JAiTffJ-Ki'ffftfl, p. 40. 

17c. ihdd. 
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377 At-Tawbwli. af-lmia'. pi. I, p. |*7. 

J 7B See Bcrgp, fW wn HumrfiirJtHr ^rew,. p. 2H4. 

1 79 See Rosenthal. Knowledge Triumphant, p. 24 1 . 

I m AUTawfeidi. al-Ba&'ir, vuL I. p, 2*V- 

18L Ruse luliai, JGiBU>kt^e Tirj'HHrjiAdiit, p. ilrt. 

182 AJ-Tawbidr ul'-Jnarj', pf. 2 h p. 30, 

IKi See lkr^, JWi« rrurtfaMHrrir ^fl:ii r p. 26*. 

184 Der^e, RriaL/rl-lMm, p. 24 J (French in<tr>d.). 

3 Si iind.. p. 257 (Arabic [exij^ p. 257 (French nans,). 

186 See ibid., pp. 246-6- (French. i»rral.}, pp. 2WV-98 {Arabic H.TUt). pp- 5-55-73 

(Fi^tich riant.) 

3 87 ibid^ p. 296 (Arabic rext"), p. 256 (French tram.). 

IBS ibid.„p 253 (French introd.^. 

199 ibid., p. 254 (Ftrrtfh introd). 
J 90 See ibid. 

iv i ibid. 

192 ibid., pp. 296-fl (Arabic teniij, pp 255-7 (French nani). 

191 ]bid.. pp. 294-5 (Arabic met), pp. 258-61 (French raans.'J. 

1*4 ibid., p 291 (Arabic tt*f),pp, 20S-G (French TOiii.). 

195 See ibid, p. 2B.7 (Arabic rexr), p. 272 (French [rans-Jt 

I 96 Kraemer, Humanism tp iht ftewfwKr efbfam h p, 222. 

1 97 AI-Tawbi^L al-lmM, pc. 2 n p, 34: $ce. RoteitrbaJ, KricnrfWj^ rnujupAarid, p. 3 19, 

198 Ro$ehibaL, JOidmW^ TVj'Hrtr^Jtdrii, p. 247, firing [hu. ji-Matrin, ffiijjtfri ar-^/i'rJAJ 
(mi. Army Medka] Library). 

1W Al-Tflw|jidl ri-BetSX *sil, ], p, 7. 

200 ibid., p. B. 

201 ibid. 

202 Secflhgwf, rtH- |72rX 

203 Tram. KcrfeniEial, 'Abu JJayyan ar-Tawhidi on Penmanship 11 , p. 34; al-TawhidiL 
Ritalafi'lii* al-Kii&ira, p. .'Ms! 

204 Fakhry, A History of Itlamk Philosophy, p. 1 81, 

205 Kfipt The Zoological Chapter'* p. 395. 
2*6 ihid. 

207 itnd^p. 396. 

206 See ibid. 



4 Conclusion 

1 Hare f W*i^ pp. 3U, 3l\ 32. 

2 Ehict, p. 41. 

3 ihicL. p. 44. 

4 ibid,, p. 4^, 

5 ibid. 

6 See ibid, p. 37. 

7 Ibid., p. 45. 

8 Ser lijnuji. ylriirtiwfe, p. 22: Albh, ThePhiioivphyefAfistctte, p. 1 1 7. 

9 Barnes* Arwfflit, p. 22. 
JU See ibid,, pp- 23-7. 
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] 1 ibid,, [k 27, 

1 2 Allan, Tflr Pkkmphy of Aristotle, p. L 23. 

I i Arishrtk. Tfo P^iiict (ed. Euerwn), pp. *i ii-iiv. siit ilia p, sit, 

1 4 Flew {«L)l ^ Di'ifrdiuiy afPhii&wpky, p. 10 1 . 

15 ibid, p. 102. 

16 ibid. 

17 ibid_pp, LAB.3+L 

IS SorelL The Analysis of Knowledge", in Pirkiitirtn («!.), Aa Fneyclap&edLt of 
PttiSowphy. pp. L2B r |27. For a vaJuabfe survey of conh:.mporajy episiemology,, 
sec Daitcy h An Ininxfutiim ie C&ntmpptoTy EpwtPiWpj^. pastm 

19 Smctt,ThcAt.JytL M jfKTWT*kJ&c\p. 128. 

20 ibid* p. 135. 

21 bar a fuller understanding of chii Greek word, see Barnes, Arntoth pp. 78-9, 

22 To start, the reader is- advised do Chronic rhe Bibliographic*) Guide |Wxr 
chapter). 

23 l>e Boer, 'i ft* ilj'riwy of l*hrt0wpiiy in islam, p. 1 26. 

24 ibid* p. 124, 
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